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Montana State Library 
Helena, Montana 

8:15 a.m. - Herald Brong 
Chairman 

LSCA Advisory Commission 
State of Washington 

8:30 a.m. - Eli M, Oboler 

University Librarian 
Idaho State University 
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8:45 a.m. - John Anderson 
City Librarian 
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Apartment 403 

San Francisco, California 
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(Service to Migrant Workers) 
Idaho State Library 
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10:00 a.m. - Delilah Wheeler 

(Service to Indian Communities) 
Idaho State Library 
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Louise Puich 
Trustee 

Whittier Public Library 
Whittier, California 

Phillip Svain 
Boeing Company 
Seattle, Washington 



11:00 a.m. - Phillip J. Donnelly 
President 
P. J. Donnelly Co. 
San Francisco, California 

11:15 a.m. - John Veblen 

Washington State Library Comm. 
Olympia, Washington 
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Director 
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Donna Joachim 
Citizen User 

Multnomah County Librarv 
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2:00 p.m. - Margaret Warden, President-Elect 
Montana Library Association 
Chairman of the Roard of Trustees 
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2:15 p.m. - Judith Ouan 

Branch Librarian 
Chinatown Branch 
San Francisco, California 
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John E. Brown & Associates 
Structural Engineers 
Santa Rosa, California 
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Model City Director 
Helena, Montana 



3:15 p.m. - David Weber 
Director 

Stanford University Libraries 
Stanford, California 

3:30 p.m. - Mary Jane Kinney 

Volunteer and Trustee 

Member of the State Advisorv Board 

Twin Falls, Idaho 



4:15 - r r sula Meyer 
Coordinator 
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4:30 -.Cecilv J. Surace 

Svstem Coordinator 
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Pasadena, Ca] ifornia 

4:45 - Richard Smith 

Assistant Professor 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

5:00 - Phvllis Jean Poucher (absent) 
Librarian 

Shannon and Wilson, Inc. 
Seattle, Washireton 

5:15 - Ursula P. Strash (absent) 
Director 

Alaska Health Sci. Info, Center 
Anchorage, Alaska 



5:30 - Gerald J. Oppenheimer 
Director, PNR 
Universitv of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

5:45 - James Werner 
Librarian 

San Diego Countv Law Librarv 
San Diego, California 



3:45 p.m. - OPEN 



4:00 p.m. - Frank Rodgers 

Director of the Librarv 
Portland State University 
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Gerald R. Brong, Ed. D. 

Assistant Director 

Audio-Visual Center 

Washington State University Library 

Pullman, Washington 99163 

October 17, 1972 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
FOR CONSIDERATION AT THE 
NOVEMBER 29 , 1972 , MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 

INTRODUCTION 

I was pleased to receive the invitation from Mr. Burkhardt, in his 
September 22 , 1972 , letter, to subr.it testimony to the Commission. It is 
with interest that I have watched the Commission assume an active role 
in planning for the information needs of our country. 

I am an administrative officer in a library audiovisual center at a 
medium-size university (14,500 students). The center operates within the 
library as one of the patron service divisions and concentrates on the pro- 
vision of information stored in the traditional audiovisual media. In addi- 
tion, the Center is actively involved in designing teaching/learning se- 
quences, new informational storage devices (such as visuals, models, 
motion pictures/ etc.), and it provides leadership on the campus in the 
educational technology field. Personnel from the Washington State Univer- 
sity Audio-Visual Center have been actively involved in the Washington 
Library Network development since inception of its planning and they are 
now working to develop a multipurpose communication system prototype 
for the University and, possibly, the State. In addition to my role at 
Washington State University I am currently serving as President of the 
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Washington Department of Audio Visual Instruction, an association of 500 
media specialists, and Chairman o* the Washington State Advisory Council 
on Libraries. The Advisory Council serves as the advisory council re- 
quired for participation in the Federal library Service and Construction 
Act programs. The comments I shall offer will reflect my involvement with 
these associations and agencies. 

My comments have been divided into four main sections. First 
will be a discussion of total-library-service as it draws on a variety of 
library systems and a variety of informational storage devices or media. 
Secondly / some observations on how the diverse elements of the library 
service-information system now operating can increase their total or 
collective worth will be presented. Thirdly, indication of important issues 
relating to the provision of total library/information service will be iden- 
tified. In conclusion, there will be a series of recommendations for the 
Commission's consideration. 

TOTAL LIBRARY SERVICE— THE MEETING OF NEEDS 

The six-year-old of today possesses a great deal of information 
even before he enters our formalized educational system. By the time 
many six-year-olds have entered school, they have spent four thousand 
hours in front of the television set. By the time this same child graduates 
from high school, he will have clocked some 15,000 hours of cartoons, 
violence, sex, commercials, and something we call educational television 
(Smith, 1968, p. 19) 6 The cliche* may be overworn, but one of the major 
revolutions of the 70's will undoubtedly be the communications revolution. 



This expansion of the communication spectrum from print to sound and 
image is having a massive impact on the institution we have named the 
library (Taylor, 1970, p. 5). 

Libraries are becoming huge mechanisms for identifying what 
infoimation is wanted, reproducing or providing the information from 
storage, and providing the patrons with a freedom of interaction with 
the information. It is evident that these new technologies are trans- 
porting us from a time of scarcities of information materials to a time 
where increased selectivity is essential (Foote, 1967, pp. 388-400). 
In the library of tomorrow, and frequently in the library of today, when 
wo speak of "book*' we are makingreference to the generic idea of book — 
the concept has been broadened to all sources of information storage 
(Sheehan, 1968 / p. 93). Nonprint material can be handled in the library, 
except for physical storage, like print materials. 

Democratization of information access is closer to realization with 
the increased use of the nonprint information sources. The library of to- 
morrow will not be a true information center, if indeed that is its goal, if 
the informational resources available are limited to print materials. This 
increased access to informational resources will lead to an increased use 
of the new technologies for the communication of ideas. Libraries will 
become involved in creating new informational resources. The technologies 
allowing for the production of nonprint resources by libraries, or the users 
of libraries, could have as much impact on the recording and distribution of 
man's knowledge as the invention of the printing press. With the use of 
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our technologies it is now possible to record the sights, sounds, sensa- 
tions, emotions, and impact of todays society. Technology has increased 
the simplicity through which mechanical/eleciiical devices can bo used to 
record events. The miniaturization of information recording and display 
devices and the reduction in costs of these instruments increases the prob- 
ability of use. Libraries now circulate all sorts of information storage 
units and the appropriate display devices; tomorrow they will be checking 
out the devices that allow the generation of new informational storage units 
such as audio recorders, cameras, video tape recorders, or computer manip- 
ulation devices. 

Libraries operating as information centers could become centers for 
full manipulation of stored information. Libraries rent typewriters by the 
hour and they can rent other information manipulation devices. For example, 
in the February, 1972, issue of American Libraries , in the "Of Note" column, 
a newsclip indicates that the Monterey, California / library provides access 
to computer services through a coin-operated terminal. A patron may pur- 
chase two and one-half minutes of computer time on a Hewlett Packard 
9100A Computer for 25 cents. Today that same patron can buy Xerox copies 
of printed materials in coin-operated machines, and, in some cases, dup- 
lications of audio recordings can be obtained through coin-operated devices . 
Through the use of technology, whether the technology requires the use of 
a coin or not, information duplication and processing, along with new infor- 
mation generation, is becoming a part of the role of the library. 



Our library system is fragmented into separate operating components 
providing specialized service to specific clientele. These fragments need 
to be brought into a system. This is not to imply that the fragments need 
to be melted into a single mega-service-system providing information. This 
system , however, needs to be corporatively developed to meet the common 
needs of the diverse patron groups of the library service agencies involved. 
As this system develops and is defined it will represent the corporate in- 
terests of the patrons and the libraries, as service units, included. The 
system should lead to a strenghening of common elements of service but 
it need not, nc ^ssarily, lead to a loss of institutional autonomy by the 
participating elements of the system. Don Ely, in describing the contem- 
porary college library affected by the changes of today, said that: 

I cannot accept the generalization that what is good for the college 
library is good for the public library or that what is good for the school 
library is ecrually desirable for the special library. There are too many 
types of libraries, attempting to serve too many types of audiences, to 
use one gross generalization about technology to cover all of them 
(Ely, 1971, p. 17). 

What is needed is an opening of these service elements to use by other 
service elements in a library system. The basic purpose of libraries is 
to provide needed information, or informational units, to a patron upon 
request. Working in concert, the fragments or elements of the library 
system can expand their service base and approach the provision of total 
library service. 

Total-Library -Service (TLS) is an allusive concept still trying to 

be defined. Possibly, when TLS is achieved it will be defined. I suspect 

the elements of TLS include: 

I. Provision of all desired information access services to all patrons 
in the manner desired by the patron. 
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2. Provision of information in a manner that can be used by the patron. 

3. Patron's ability to use and communicate information for a variety 
of purposes . 

For my purposes, I have assumed that all people have a right to information, 
which implies the ability to use the information when once provided, and 
that libraries, as we know them, should play a prime role in becoming the 
provider of information (implied is the concept that libraries are involved 
in the utilization of the information once provided). 

Defining a library , as he speaks specifically of a college library, 
Don Ely says, "LIBRARY —A FUNCTION (not a place) WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 
IS TO SYSTEMATICALLY (there must be a plan acquisition related to the needs 
of the institution to which it is attached) COLLECT INFORMATION (informa- 
tion is used to include realia and nonbook materials), CLASSIFY IT (the 
system must recognize the requirements of the retrieval system), STORE 
IT (storage for retrieval purposes may require conversion to appropriate 
forms) AND, UPON DEMAND (the act of identifying existance of a unit 
of information must be efficient and systematic) RETRIEVE IT AND ASSIST 
IN ADAPTING IT TO THE USE TO BE MADE OF THE INFORMATION" (Ely, 
1971, pp. 17-18). Ely's definition of a library implies that a library collects 
information which may be stored in print or nonprint form, i.e., motion 
pictures, slide sets, audio recordings, etc. Further, libraries are actively 
involved in the utilization of the information by the patron. We shall con- 
sider libraries as an element in an active teaching-learning system, both 
in and cut of the school. 

Library collections, in all cases, consist of informational units. 
An informational unit is a device or thing which contains information and 
presents that information when needed. Media, on the other hand, should 
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bo thought of as not a fixed characteristic or a class of materials but an 
operational term applied to any of man's extensions of himself — whether 
they are words, films, books, paintings, or other recordings of informa- 
tion (Vergis, 1970, p. 23). Audiovisual resources are those resources that 

are not dependent on the printed * 1 r ovide their information. Usually 

these resources include motion pictures, audio recordings, still pictures, 
realia, or combinations of media. 

Library patrons are. users of the library services. These may be 
individuals as well as institutions. Patrons may seek information for re- 
creational purposes, for learning, or for the solution to a problem. The 
use of the information may cause behavior that may have been affected by 
the information obtained. In soma ca^es the information used is retained 
and we say "learned" but frequently it is forgotten. As libraries play a 
role in "teaching" or in passing on "learning" they become educational 
institutions and the processes of instructional technology will come into 
play . 

In or-der, then, to provide total library service, it is imperative that the 
diverse elements of library service now operating be brought together into a 
system. This is not to imply the development of the "mega-library" but 
rather methodologies for implementing the full access and full use of the 
wide variety of informational resources naeded by all people or agencies. 

Educational Technology , in providing total library service, might 
be one of the more significant newer technologies. Within the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technology, and other organizations, 
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considerable effort is being expended to define procedures to the teaching- 
Learning process. This has led to the development and refinement of ed- 
ucational technology. No attempt will be made here to develop a detailed 
definition of instructional technology. For a definition of educational tech- 
nology the reader's attention is directed to the October, 1972 Audiovisual 
Instruction journal, published by the Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology. On pages 39-43 Donald P. Ely, chairman of The 
Definition and Terminology Committee in the AECT, reviews trie results of a 
year's work of the committee in "The Field of Educational Technology: A 
Statement of Definition". It will suffice to say that the application of the 
principles of educational technology is extremely significant within tne 
library as the library becomes involved in the teaching/learning process. 
As libraries develop outreach programs they are applying aspects of instruc- 
tional technology* The library of tomorrow will continue to actively par- 
ticipate in the processes of information storage and #age, as it do*3S to- 
day. As the library assumes a role of assisting with information use, 
information processing, teaching-learning, or the creation ^f new informa- 
tional storage units, it will call upon the nonprint information technologies* 

STRENGTHENING LIBRARY/INFORMATION SERVICES 

A variety of elements in the proper combination will provide adequate 
total library service. These elements now exist but they might not exist in 
the proper amount or they might not be functioning in the essential manner. 
Following is a discussion of essential elements for TLS* 



Strength in the Federal Agencies is an important ingredient of the TLS 
system,, Not only are the Federal agencies to be considered sources of fund- 
ing for ongoing operational programs , they need to stimulate development of 
strong service units at the state and local levels. Coordination of research 
and development, along v vith support for these activities, is a definite Fed- 
eral role. The research and development activities need to address our 
national priorities. The mechanism for pursuing these Federal responsibilities 
already exists through the administration of Jie Federal libraries as they pro- 
vide informational services and conduct developmental activities. Additionally 
the Federal Government provides , in a rather complex and what often appears 
randomly coordinated manner, funds tor research and development through the 
United States Office of Education (i.e., LSCA, and titles of the NDEA, HLA, 
ESEA, and EPDA) and other agencies such as the National Science Foundation, 
National Aeuronatics and Space Administration, or even the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. 

Strengthen: .g the Federal role might come about not only through in- 
creased funding in these essential library/information programs but increased 
coordination between the multiplicity of agencies involved in library service 
and development. The Commission might play a significant role in functioning 
as a coordinating point or clearing house on Federal activities in the library 
service and library development system. The Commission might draw upon 
the state advisory councils, that supposedly exist in each state involved in 
the receipt and use of Library Service and Construction Act funds, for the 
identification in a more precise manner the priorities for development of the 
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Federal role in the TLS system. (My assumption is that the state advisory 
councils in other states as in Washington are involved with a wider range 
of programs than just those related to the LSCA.) 

Strength in the state agency or agencies coordinating library /infor- 
mation service activities needs to be among the highest priorities. At the 
state level it is now possible to start the coordination between the variety 
of information centers such as academic, school, public libraries, special 
libraries, etc. Coordination does not imp)y domination. Planning for the 
development of library/information service needs to be on a state or regional 
i vel. This planning can be accomplished through the state library agency. 
It would seem desirable to bring the state planning for the use of such monies 
as Title 2 of the Higher Education Act and Elementary Secondary Education Act 
plus Title 6 as it relates to audiovisual equipment, an essential part of a 
truly total library service system, into concert with the ongoing LSCA re- 
lated planning. These programs are not operated through, nor is coordina- 
tion requireH, with the state library agency. Barriers separating library/ 
infoimation centers are changing and it is becoming imperative that the now 
separate service entities start expanding in a way that will allow them to 
complement each other's service — rather than extending the duplication of 
serv'ce unnecessarily. 

Local strength in the library/information agency , whether it be the 
school learning resource center or the community resource center, the academic 
library or the privately operated special library, or the public library as it 
operates as the only truly open public access library/information service 
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center, is absolutely essential before any hope can be held for the provision 
of total library service. These local agencies must provide access to infor- 
mation in a variety of storage formats for a variety of purposes,, 

The basis for the TLS system must be the local library/information 
center. This center will probably not be today's "public library" . These 
local centers must interrelate on a local level as they meet requests for 
service just as they must interrelate throughout the state or region as they 
reach out to respond to requests when the local resources are inadequate. Th 
interrelationship begins to develop into "the network" . "The Network" must 
be built on strength rather than on shared inadequacies. 

School libraries or learning resource centers require a few comments. 
School libraries, with their specialized clientele, might even be classed as 
special libraries. Frequently there is agreement that school libraries are 
so unique they need not be considered as a key element in developing total 
library service. Without elaborating the role of the school library or learn- 
ing center , the Commission's attention is called to the conference of May 
11-13 , 1972 , sponsored by the Joint NEA/ALA Committee on Library Service 
in Washington , D.C. At this invitational conference, four papers were 
presented and all attention focused on the development of TLS. The school 
learning center was viewed as a critical element in the TLS system. (Mr. 
Rod Swartz, Deputy Director for the Commission, was a participant at the 
conference.) 

Cooperative planning activity , as mentioned previously, is a route 
to developing TLS. In Washington State we have been utilizing as fully as 
possible the Washington State Advisory Council on Libraries as a cooperative 
planning body. 
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Under the Library Services and Construction Act (P.L., 91-600) each 
state is required to have an advisory council. This council develops and/or 
approves the basic state one year plan and addresses itself to the long range 
plan being developed within the state for library service. In Washington our 
Council is not only deeply involved with the LSCA activities, but it is carry- 
ing forth a major study of total library development for the state. Our over- 
all activity has been directed by the requirements of House Concurrent Re- 
solution 20 passed by the 1971 Washington Legislature. This resolution 
charges tne Legislative Council in conjunction with the Washington State 
Library Commission to undertake an extensive study of library service. The 
concern of HCR 20 is extremely broad, and the study could have extensive 
impact on libraries in Washington. The Council is performing much of the 
information gathering and iniMal work for both the Commission and the Leg- 
islative Council. 

In order to accomplish the task as required under HCR 20 and the 
planning under LSCA, the Advisory Council established five task forces as 
the information gathering arm of the Council. These five were: Administra- 
tive, Fiscal, Legal, Equitable Services, and Network Services. In addition, 
there are standing committees studying specific interest areas: Criteria for 
Library Programs, Telephone Service, Non-Print Media, and an advisory 
group to the CATV study being done by the Institute of Governmental Research 
(University of Washington) . An in-Council committee has also been selected 
to recommend a method for examination of certification of professionals in 
libraries. 
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The Washington State Advisory Council on Libraries (WSACL) re- 
leased a working paper titled "Goals and Objectives for Libraries in Wash- 
ington State" on March 28, 1972. This working paper served, in part, during 
the drafting of Washington's long range plan for libraries undertaken by the 
WSACL. On page one of the W 3ACL working paper the Council defined the 
mission of libraries as: 

Whereas a basic premise of the American way of life is the maintenance 
of a free and open society; and 

Whereas knowledge is power in a free and open society; 

Therefore, making all kinds of information available to all people is 
essential to the survival and growth of that society. 

It is the mission of libraries in our society to be aware of the individual's 
needs for knowledge and personal growth, and to respond to those needs 
by acquiring, organizing, and providing access to, and exchange of, the 
wisdom, experience, and imagination of mankind. 

In addressing this mission statement, the WSACL identified four goals 

that need to be met. These fcur goals are: 

1. Identification of the information needs of the people and a relating 
of these needs to the library/information service now provided. 

2. Based on the assessment of need, accomplish the designing of a 
library/information service system that will meet the needs. 

3. In meeting these needs and in operating the library /information 
systems, develop and use the most efficient and acceptable methods 
for providing the total service. 

4. The development of acceptable criteria for evaluating library service 
and, then> the evaluation of the total service provided. 

All during fiscal year 71-72 the Council was aware of the importance 

of providing information to the people who might be alfected by its work. 

Council meetings were open, and notices distributed prior to all major 
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meetings. Yet while the Council worked with its assigned tasks, only a 
few hundred people were aware of the Council's decisions, plans, etc. 
The Council continues to operate and is concentrating its efforts in the 
following realms: 

1. Development of the criteria for evaluating, and the evaluation system, 
for the programs proposed in the long-range plan. 

2. Further relating the long-range planning to the specific needs of those 
now unserved, or underserved, or unreached by the existing library 
service agencies. 

Enclosed with this testimony, as Appendices A, B, and C, are three 
documents describing critical elements of the Council's work for FY 71-72. 
These three are: 

A. Proposed Programs Presented to the Local Government Committee 
of the Legislative Council (June 16, 1972) 

B. Preliminary Report of the Network Services Task Force (February 11, 
1972) 

C. Report of thp Administrative Task Force to the Writing Committee, 
(February 24, 1972) 

These documents are included to provide representative examples of the scope 
of planning possible by such an advisory council. The strength of the Council 
is made possible by the Library Development Staff of the Washington State 
Library and the support given the Council by such associations as the Wash- 
ington Library Association, Washington Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
Pacific Northwest Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, Pacific North- 
west Library Association, Washington State School Library Association, Com- 
munity College Library and Media Specialists . Washington Library Trustees' 
Association, just to name the larger associations • 
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Administration provides the impetus and procedures for cooperative planning. 
No local or state agency lacking strength will venture into the public arena for 
planning and evaluation. Only the stronger agencies dare public scrutiny . Thic 
open and public scrutiny of planning activities as well as operations, as re- 
quired by the LSCA, will increase strength if enforced. The advisory councils 
are bodies that can plan and react to planning done by others. As they be- 
come involved in ADVISING they become awere o r problems and prospects for 
library/information service development. If the council is allowed to play 
a full role in administration that includes planning and evaluation, they not 
only will provide guidance but a vehicle to communicate about the programs 
being operated or planned. 

Statewide planning and evaluation activities were enhanced when 
the Ohio State University Evaluation Center operated in 1971 and 1972 an 
institute for state library planners. This institute was funded under Title 
2-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965. This institute experience provided 
the essential background to personnel from the state library agencies respon- 
sible foi planning and development. This institute is only a meager start to 
the provision of a cadre of library planners that can serve the wide variety of 
library/information agencies that need to fit into the TLS system. In providing 
the institute experiences to the state agency personnel it was assumed that 
the participants would "spread-the-word-and-skiir f about planning to others 
involved in planning. In some cases the institute was directed at the wrong 
people. If, indeed, other states are operating like Washington, the essence 
of the long-range planning is being accomplished by the advisory council with 
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the state agency— not the state agency presenting a plan to the council for 
approval. Together, in Washington, we are struggling, agreeing, and dis- 
agreeing, on the directions to be taken as library/information service is 
developed for the state. As chairman of the WSACL I was able to participate 
in phases 2 and 3 of the three-phase institute. My participation was a per- 
sonally valuable experience and, hopefully, as I direct the activities of 
Washington's library advisory council I will have a better understanding of 
the planning evaluation process. To my knowledge no other chairman of a ' 
state advisory council participated in the institute. 

Criteria for evaluating programs continues to be, in my observation, 
one of the greatest weaknesses in library planning. Evaluation is an essential 
ingredient in planning as is goal setting and defining objectives operationally. 
Before evaluation can be accomplished the criteria for evaluating library ser- 
vice is required. This is a national issue. 

The Association for Educational Communications and Technology and 
the American Library Association, among other associations, are constantly 
addressing "program standards" that might be used for evaluational criteria. 
All too frequently these standards are perceived by those oroide of the assoc- 
iations as self-serving. These standards are frequently based on a counting 
of service units performed or number of units in a collection. These quan- 
titative measures do not necessarily reflect qualitative measures of the pro- 
grams under examination. 

The Association for Educational Communication and Technology is now 
developing a new set of program standards. If the higher education standards 
are indicative of the other program standards related to media services they 
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will provide qualitative statements that can ~e developed into criteria for 
evaluating the media aspects of a library program* The AECT efforts are 
primarily addressing school and college related programs* 

ISSUES TO BE CONSIDERED 

Before offering recommendations to the Commission there is a series 
of issues needing mention. 

The variety of funding sources for libraries combined with the complex- 
ities of bunching funds for program development makes the program planner/ 
developer's life very complicated* There are both government and private 
sources of funds for developing specific operational service areas of library/ 
information service but these narrow interest type projects may actually 
compete with and prevent the full development of other programs' potentials. 

The funding source issue frequently builds barriers between certain 
users of a libraries service—only a defined clientele can access service. 
These barriers are usually constructed, realistically / because the limited 
resources of a program will only allow the provision of service to the prime 
clientele for whom the library exists* As the material resources of .'ibrary/ 
information centers start to flow and ebb between the variety of centers, the 
issue of prime clientele becomes less critical. 

Community learning centers , libraries but something more, are suddenly 
being promoted as very essential elements in the total educational system. Fre- 
quently however, they are not being touted by schoolmen but rather by librarians 
and social welfare agency personnel. The community learning center, or by 
whatever name it may be identified, is destined to have significant impact on 
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the total learning resources of the community. In order to realize its full po- 
tential it appears necessary to define the role of the community learning center 
within the total educational system. Needless duplication of identical offer- 
ings and unnecessary competition for scarce resources should be avoided. 

Advances in telecommunications technology might be the most pro- 
mising technological innovation available to libraries. Audiovisual materials 
lend themselves to electronic distribution. Decisions in the late 60's and 
early 70's by the Federal Communications Commission encouraging the ex- 
pansion of independent common carriers undoubtedly had a major effect on 
the reducing of data transmission costs over long lines operated by Western 
Union, American Telephone and Telegraph, and the independent carriers 
(Nelson, 1971, pp. 20-23). The development of national library networks 
using date transmission capabilities has been enhanced by this turn of 
events. The Conference of Interlibrary Communications and Information 
Networks, held in September, 1970, stands out as one of the milestones 
in the interlibrary communication/ management field. The proceedings of 
that conference have been published, under the editorship of Joseph Becker, 
by the American Library Association. It became clear during the 1970 Con- 
ference that the movement of information between libraries and between 
libraries and patrons was a top priority faced in this country. Most dis- 
cussions today about library networking and electronic distribution of infor- 
mation are concerned with information movement between libraries. Tomorrow 
we will have the capability of moving information from the library to the patron, 
wherever the patron might be, in addition to interlibrary information transfer. 
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At Washington State University, audio and video information is dis- 
tributed from the library to ^3trons upon request, A patron anywhere with 
access to a telephone may dial the Listening Library and enter into a ref- 
erence negotiation process with the library attendant. Once the audio item 
desired has been selected, it can be transmitted to the requestor by normal 
telephone lines or, if the patron is in Pullman and should he desire, the 
same audio material may be transmitted to him on an FM radio channel. 
Patrons may also request a display of video materials on campus or in their 
homes with the origination point being the University library. The delivery 
system used for the FM or video delivery is the privately owned community 
antenna television (CATV) system; this system also provides off-air com- 
mercial television and educational television broadcasts to the populace of 
the city. Brigitte Kenney , chairwoman of the American Library Association 
Information Systems Automation Division Telecommunications Committee, 
and Frank Norwood, Executive Director of the Joint Council on Educational 
Telecommunications, have stated, "We believe that CATV will become per- 
haps the most important means for interconnecting libraries, as well as 
for connecting users to libraries" (Kenney and Norwood, 1971, p. 724). 

We are experiencing a communication revolution. If it is not a 
revolution it is a rather rapid evolutionary condition. New methods of 
storing and displaying information, new methods of information circulation 
and delivery, new ways to use information to achieve defined objectives, 
and new ways of producing informational units to communicate with others 
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is bound to have an impact on libraries. The impact will occur even if no 
definitive action is taken by the ir. *nagers of library or information collections. 
Rather than waiting for the impact it vould be profitable to design for the new 
communication tools and methodology, to be ready to apply the new tech- 
nologies to improve the welfare of the patron group, or society as a whole, 
served by the libraries. One fact is becoming clear as the designing for 
new technologies takes place — it is becoming unclear the precise role of 
specific library types (academic, school, public, research, government, 
etc.) as compared to other types. 

An example of how these new technologies might affect libraries can 
be seen in the planning for the NASA ATS-F project. Systems developed for 
communication need to be two-way. Not only must the information flow from 
the information center to the recipient, but the recipient needs to be able 
to communicate back to, or control the information presenting device. This 
is true for library communication systems. In May, 1973, the Applications 
Technology Satellite-F will be launched. Shortly following this launch an 
experimental program demonstrating the distribution of educational television 
to selected areas of the Rocky Mountain States, and the Appalachian Region, 
will commence. The key feature of this experiment will be the use of hun- 
dreds of small low-cost earth terminals. (Raymond, 1972, p. 14.) Educa- 
tional television, since education is not confined to the schools , need not 
be confined to the schools. Satellites will enhance the ability to communicate 
and educate. It appears that within the next five years, satellite centered 
distribution of educational television programs with several possible modes 
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of real time student response measurement is technically feasible and com- 
mercially viable (Raymond, 1972, p. 15). Libraries, as information centers, 
have a use for their new satellite technology. 

Cable communications, like satellite systems, provide new ways of 
moving and using information contained in libraries. In many communities 
and states, libraries are becoming actively involved in planning for cable 
communication or CATV systems. In Washington State, for example, the 
Washington State Advisory Council on Libraries is invclved in statewide 
planning for potential uses of cable communication systems. The Council 
is working with state governmental agencies exploring criteria for franchising 
cable systems for communities and helping municipal agencies plan for cable 
communication. The WSACL and the Washington State Institute for Govern- 
mental Research sponsored a workshop in June, 1972, to acquaint community 
leaders with the problems and prospects of and with CATV. Implications 
drawn J Jom national conference and recent Federal policy development were 
related to our state in the workshop. 

Program statistics on the application of educational technology is a 
major area lacking in the national data bank on library/information services. 
It will be most difficult to quantify instructional technology information until 
the areas within the technology are defined and the specific applications are 
precisely described. As soon as this happens it seems imperative that the 
national plan for instructional technology statistics be developed. 

Tools to increase the precision of program management in the library 
field are lacking. Judgments made by program managers, whether it be on 
library programs or other enterprises, are based on subjective judgments. 
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These subjective judgments can be enhanced when the tools exist and they are 
used to analyze programs at hand and the environment in which they exist. As 
the complexity of management increases, the dependence on more precise 
decision-making tools and methods of making decisions, and evalu ( ag their 
outcomes, becomes necessary. The formula approach to predicting resources 
necessary to operate a defined program is a method used to provide increased 
precision in the management procedure. Resource management is the process 
of planning, organizing, and controlling the use of resources (manpower, 
materials, money, or equipment) to accomplish specific objectives. (Kessler, 
1971, p. 7). In a precisely operated management system, it is possible to 
relate all expenditures of resources against that portion of a program de- 
signed to achieve specified objectives. Managerial accounting, used in 
business, includes cost-volume-profit analysis, marginal income analysis, 
and direct cost accounting and can be applied to many programs in the 
educational setting (Severance, 1971, p. 58). In applying this accounting 
methodology in colleges and universities, which is a far more precise method 
than fund accounting, it is necessary to develop methods for applying ac- 
counting data against operating programs. The resources consumed for a 
specific program must be directly discernible to be charged against that 
program—this makej it possible to identify the resources consumed in meet- 
ing defined program objectives. (Severance, 1971, p. 58) Witmer, in "Cost 
Studies in Higher Education", points out that the all too frequent units of 
measurement used to evaluate a program are the wrong units (Witmer, 1972, 
p. 99). He further poi: '.s out that "Presumably, an important factor in 



explaining differences in unit costs between institutions is quality" (Witmer, 
1972, p. 99), "Quality" as a factor in higher education programs affecting 
costs is not defined and not measured. The analogy that increased costs 
indicate a superior program, at least as measured program related outputs are 
concerned, has not been proven . 

In an attempt to increase the precision with which college and univ- 
ersity audiovisual centers could be operated, "A Resources Prediction and 
Allocation Model for Audiovisual Centers in Higher Education" was produced 
(Brong, 1972). The model was designed to allow the examination of a de- 
fined program and a determination of resources (personnel, materials, etc.) 
necessary to operate tha program in the defined manner. In essence a 
mathematical model of any existing college or university audiovisual pro- 
gram, as identified by the investigator, could be developed. Assuming 
the validity of the resources provided by the model it becomes possible 
to examine the impact on resources consumption erf pearly all program 
changes within the program. Likewise it allows for the program to be ex- 
amined in the light of changing resources being provided. 

Management tools such as "A Resources Prediction and Allocation 
Model for Audiovisual Centers in Higher Education" could be employed in 
other library/information areas. Considerable work has been under way for 
a number of years in formula budgeting and resources prediction. These 
efforts need to be further d /eloped to the point of general application. 
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Personnel are an essential element in making service possible . Look- 
ing first at the professional in the nonprint field, audiovisual specialists 
have been permeating the information field for many years and finally the 
audiovisual specialist— who was only recently referred to as a gadgeteer-- 
has almost become accepted as a professional peer with colleagues in the 
classroom (Martin, 1968, p # 24) . Can we assume that he is being accepted 
by his library colleagues as a peer? Development of this peer relationship 
will be the responsibility of the audiovisual specialist. He must learn to 
apply the principles of library of information science to his operations with 
nonprint materials. He must make his skills available to librarians, helping 
them interact with informational itores and meet the needs of the patrons. 
He must become as competent as his library colleagues if he is to become a 
librarian. 

But in managing a library today it would not be an uncommon sit- 
uation not to have an audiovisual specialist. If a management decision is 
made to establish an information center providing information from a wide 
variety of informational storage units and if existing personnel are to manage 
the nonprint program, it is essential that an orientation to information rather 
than a specific medium be developed. Librarians are traditionally thought 
of— and operate as though it were true—as print and *-hing oriented. An im- 
portant fact is that librarians working with all media aie involved in the pro- 
cess of extending the senses of man, his perceptions, and his total sensorium 
(Smith, 1968, p. 19). Library personnel serve a mediator role between infOx- 
mation a. id user. The librarian becomes a translator between the patrons 1 



perception of his need for information, accessing of the information, and 
then provision of the information in a manner most relevant to meet the 
specific needs of that specific patron. As a transistor the librarian is more 
than the manager of the information store — he is involved in the use of 
information. 

In addition to the professional staff, or translators, personnel need 
to be available to operate and maintain the elctronic and mechanical de- 
vices necessary to provide display or access to the stored information in 
the nonprint media. Personnel skilled in inspection and repair of the 
informational units (film inspectors, graphic illustrator-technicians, photo- 
graphic technicians) need to be available to handle physical maintenance. 
Today's personnel may be inadequate to meet our needs. 

Regional Library Program Officers of the United States Office of 
Education now play a key role in many of the library programs developing 
in our country. They are in a key position to maintain liaison between the 
local library/information agencies describing and federal programs require- 
ments. They must continue to be an asset, as they now are (at least to us 
in Region 10), and not a liability. They can become a liability if they sud- 
denly become a hurdle to be cleared in the relationship that must be main- 
tained between the operating library information agencies and the Federal 
bureaucracy. 
RECO MMENDATIONS 

The previous comments, primarily those addressing issues to be 
confronted in developing the total library service system, imply recommenda- 
tions that might bo considered by the Commission. In summary, and in 
offering specific recommendations, the following might be explored. 
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Coordination of national library development activities , especially 
among the diverse Federal agencies involved, is a role that should be con- 
sidered by the Commission. This recommendation, undoubtedly, is already 
a long way to being met just by the establishment and operation of the Com- 
mission. The Commission needs to obtain input from the states in a system- 
atic way as national library/information priorities are decided. The state's 
advisory councils, expanded to take an active role in planning "or and oper- 
ating library/information service for the full variety of library patrons, could 
serve as a major source of information. The Commission could further es- 
tablish active programs by bringing all state library agencies to a level of 
common awareness about national priorities, sources of developmental funds 
and ways in which the states could interrelate to extend total library service 

Coordination of library/information system research is not attempted 
now by any single agency or association. The Commission has a role in 
coordinating and sponsoring research leading towards the improvement of the 
library/information service system operative in our country. 

Educational technology and new forms of information storage are 
critical areas in library/information system development. The Commission 
needs to place additional emphasis on the tiaditional audiovisual types of 
libiary problems. Emphasis on the role that educational technology, as a 
process, will play in the total library/information system is also an area 
that should be a concern of the Commission. As the Commission becomes 
involved in this realm of information storage and use it will need to relaie 
to associations such as the Association for Educational Communication and 



Technology, Educational Reseaich Association, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, and National Audiovisual Association in the same 
manner it has related to the American Library Association and American 
Society for Information Science. 

Problem centered seminars exploring total library/information service 
systems need to be sponsored by the Commission, In exploring total ser- 
vice representatives of all types of library/information center agencies need 
to be involved as do representatives of the users of the centers. The problem 
centered seminars need to examine the problems, propose and examine po- 
tential solutions, and then implement selected potential solutions. Follow- 
ing implementation of programs, evaluation against accepted criteria (which 
will have to be developed) will be necessary. The Commission, as it ex- 
plores solutions to problems must be task oriented as the proposed solutions 
are actually tried. The scientific method as a strategy for solving library/ 
information problems needs to be employed. 

Federal legislation drawing together the variety of elements now 
affecting the funding of library programs needs to be developed replacing 
acts such as the Library Services and Construction Act, and titles of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and Higher Education Act relating 
to libraries. Funding for library resources needs to ignore the storage for- 
mat of the material? acquired. As print and nonprint resources continue to 
be integrated and libraries bee > collections of informational units rather 
than books / films, or phonograph records the juggling of monies from various 
programs to purchase the proper medium with the right dollar seems more 
ludicrous. Possibly, attention needs to be given to what we might ponder 
as the Libraiy Information System and Instructional Technology Act of 1973. 
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Additional legislation providing funds for library /information resources 
is essential. Information is a natural resource. Unlike other resources it is 
not consumed and it will not run out — rather we are constantly creating new 
information, the resource is expanding, and we need to improve our resources 
store and the ways in which we manage the store of information. 

Public relations about the role of library/information systems s eems 
essential. Public relations, rather than just public information, is necessary. 
Public relations implies definite attitudinal changes in the positive direction 
as a desired product. Public acceptance of libraries and their services is 
just as important as public acceptance of "anti-litterbug" concepts. The 
Federal government provides public relations materials for many programs 
ranging from anti-litter to purchasing savings bonds. The Commission 
might undertake a public relations program extolling the benefits of a fully 
developed information resource plus information on how to utiLize this 
national resource. 

Information, as a resource, and libraries as a means of managing 
much of this resource are important national priorities, as can be seen by 
the existance of the Commission. The work of the Commission is an es- 
sential ingredient in developing the total library service system discussed. 
The service system is needed to manage and provide access to our informa- 
tional resources. If the diverse elements of the system now existing could 
work in concert to develop total library/information service success just 
might be within reach. 
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by Eli M. Oboler, University Librarian 
Idaho State University 

library 

The academic /community of the Pacific Northwest is particularly regionally- 
minded, among the libraries of the United States. The Pacific Northwest Library 
Association was the first regional library association, as well as the first to 
include membership from another nation (Canada). The libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest have always realized their deficiencies in individual holdings and 
ability to give the kind of service their patrons need, and managed to use 
extremely sparse funds to accomplish rather unusual co-opeiative ends, dating 
all the way back to their inception of the Subscription Books Bulletin and of 
the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, both landmarks in the history of 
co-operative librarianship in the United States. 

Now, in this day of steadily decreasing budgets and increasing demands for 
the collections and services of academic libraries, in particular, there is a 
great need for the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science to 
be aware of the special needs of the Pacific Northwest, so far as funding and 
action for co-operative librarianship are concerned. The needs of the academic 
community are not being satisfied today, and I speak as one who has been in this 
region for nearly a quarter-century, having been the President of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association (1955-56) and of the Idaho Library Association (1950- 
53), as well as chairman of the College Section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, and first a member and then chairman of the Presidentially- 
appointed National Advisory Committee on Library Research and Training (1965-68). 
I have also served on the Northwest Association for Secondary and Higher Schools 
accrediting teams for institutions ranging from Utah State University to Oregon 
State Universityto Pacific University and, mos± recently, the University of 
Washington. 

No matter where I look, I see the non-achievement of the imaginative and 
worthwhile goals set a generation ago by the giants of our profession, who, with 
20-20 foresight, saw that our mutual problems could only be solved by mutual 
action. Despite Federal funding and a great deal of individual and co-operative 
effort, we are still a have-not region, with little prospect for achieving the 
educational and library gfcals which obviously must be achieved for the sake of 
the education of our youth, and the edification of our adult population. 

As some concrete suggestions for the consideration of the National Commission, 
I suggest the following: 

1) The activities of the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center (at the University 
of Washington, Seattle) should be considered as a prototype for a national inter- 
library network, with expansion along the lines of the program and plans of the 
PNBC. Particular attention should be paid to the advisability of computerized 
union catalogs of the holdings of key libraries of each region of America, with 
information of holdings available by subject, as well as the present author 
arrangement of the present National Union Catalog. 



2) In the light of the increased costs of library service and the Spartan 
budgets of most academic libraries, those libraries which are clearly the 
basic sources of information and library materials for their states and 
regions should be especially subsidized by Federal funds, along the lines of 
toe present subsidization of library service afforded by the regional medical 
library network. Here again, the activities of a Northwest institution, the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Health Sciences Library, part of the University of 
Washington library system, might well be used as a prototype, 

3) The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science should defend 
the rights of libraries to fair use of copywritten materials, because otherwise 
the entire inter library loan system and information network idea will collapse 
of its own weight and complexity. The recent ard not-yet-completely-sett l^d 
Williams 6c Wilkins case and its repercussions indicates just how badly co- 
operative interlibrary loan and information services will be affected if no 
thought is given to the continuation of the present quite adequate and just 
"fair use" doctrine for libraries. 

4) Library training and education in the Pacific Northwest should be strengthened 
by Federal subsidization of at least three added library schools in those states 
in the region which do not now have them, including Idaho, Nevada, and Montana, 

5) The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science should strongly 
back the funding of the National Networks proposal which was approved by both 
houses of Congress several years ago. 

6) Instead of concentrating on the mechanical and technological potentialities 
of libraries, the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
should endeavor to do all it can to put a strong emphasis for libraries of today 
on the problems of today. For too long the libraries of the United States have 
lived in a cloud -cuckoo land of the future, and almost ignored the exigencies of 
the present. Co-operative measures which do not require ultra-mechanization are 
just as important as gadgets, and the will for co-operation is the single most 
important factor which needs to be encouraged by the National Commission, 
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October 31, 1972 



Dr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Burkhardt: 

I appreciate your invitation to present testimony for your hearing in San Fran- 
cisco on November 29, 1972. You have asked that I comment upon urban libraries. 
I shall largely confine my remarks to this area but by no means cover all of the 
important problems facing urban public libraries. 

FINANCES 

Perhaps the most critical need for the American public library is to be 
adequately financed by an equitable and reliable source. Most public 
libraries depend upon the ad valorem tax, a tax which is becoming less 
reliable as a dependable source of income. Recent court decisions on 
public school financing suggest that public libraries need to be con- 
sidered in studying new financing patterns. We need a well -targeted 
study on public library financing with specific guides for federal , 
state, and local policy . Needless to say, urban public libraries appear 
to be suffering most under economic constraints. They have traditional- 
ly been looked to for leadership but now find themselves curtailing ser- 
vices and cutting back on vital resource development. 

IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

It is time that the federal government consider the need for a network 
of libraries to serve in the national interest. Never in the develop- 
ment of public libraries have we seriously considered this. Yes, 
federal legislation with LSA and LSCA in the past twenty years has re- 
cognized the need for all citizens to have some form of public library 
service but the concept of networks is a more recent development. 
Federal efforts have not involved any clear philosophy of library ser- 
vice other than to stimulate increased local efforts through matched 
funding and demonstration grants. 
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I am suggesting that the nation >»eeds a network of open access for 
libraries serving as regional/national centers for information and 
that large urban libraries serve as the core for this network . These 
libraries should be funded at least 50% by federal funds. These funds 
should not control the libraries in terms of selection of material, but 
should carry requirements for extension of services to a certain area, 
development of collections, and viable access arrangements with large 
or specialized collections in the region served. 

I am also suggesting that the federal government is the only agency 
that is capable of being concerned about comprehensive library develop- 
ment and that such a program should be funded . Grossly uneven access 
to information cannot be tolerated. Mobility of population, complexity 
of information, and the fundamental importance of imformation in 
decision making highlight the need for comprehensive planning. The 
overlapping of resources, much of it tax supported, should serve as an 
added impetus to get this function underway. 

The above programs would recognize the large urban library for what it 
really is — an essential resource in a knowledge based economy. These 
large library centers have rich collections; they are located in com- 
munities having nationally based business and governmental operations; 
and they are already easily accessible to all people. The use of the 
large urban libraries in an effective network recognizes that highly 
trained professionals are no longer only located in a few centers of 
learning and that they need access to a full range of materials. But 
these same libraries that have so carefully been nutured are located 
in urban centers suffering from severe economic strain. With shortage 
of funding, increased operational costs, demands for more sophisticated 
material, and an increasing number of users coming from outside city 
taxing boundaries, these great libraries face a dilemma which can be 
counter-productive just at a time when such resources are most needed. 

An effective information network will include libraries in various 
institutional and governmental patterns. We need to have LSCA Title 
III effectively funded to bring about a viable cooperative system . 

THE DISADVANTAGED 

Most public libraries are attempting to find the most effective way to 
serve the special needs of the disadvantaged* No one method is the 
answer to America's polygot urban centers* Federal funds have been 
used to experiment with a number of programs* One thing we know: to do 
an effective job, it costs more per capita than service to those who are 
highly motivated to use libraries. 
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The federal government should provide significant aid to reach the 
disadvantaged . Many are located in the urban core. It may be that 
the disadvantaged need a different delivery system and a change in 
material from the normal public library. Programs to establish in- 
formation centers should be financed in the large cities to see if 
the public library can serve in this capacity. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say it, but recruiting minorities to 
librarianship is vital if we are to effectively serve the disadvan- 
taged. Financial aid and a well -financed recruiting effort is needed. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

Little has been done to investigate and experiment with new organizational 
patterns for library service. Host of us are busy promoting our own in- 
stitutional needs. The individual user »ay need a new approach to library 
service through non traditional methods. The only way the mold will be 
Looker, will be to have significant long term demonstration funds available 
from a governmental source which can cut across institutional and govern- 
mental boundaries. I suggest that longer term demonstration funds be 
provided to experiment in new organizational patterns of library develop- 
ment. 



TO SUMMARIZE 

• Public libraries need a study on financing. 

• The federal government must consider an effective public access 
system to information in the national interest. Large urban 
libraries should serve as keystones in this system. 

• Genuine linkages should be made among all types of libraries. 
Proper funding of LSCA Title III is necessary to accomplish this. 

• The federal government is the jurisdiction which should undertake 
the responsibility for comprehensive library planning. 

§ Federal funds should be provided for service to the disadvantaged, 
particularly for establishment of information centers in urban 
library systems. 

• New organizational patterns for library service should be explored 
through large, long term demonstration grants. 



It is a temptation to go on to other problems, 
six of them with you. 



Thank you for letting me discuss 




ANDERSON 
'City Librarian 
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Testimony of John Mason 

Prison Librarian 
Montana State Prison 
Box 7 

Deer Lodge, MT 59722 

16 October, 1972 

I. General remarks on prison libraries 

A. Organizational responsibility 

From my personal observations, and from contact with other prison 
librarians, I would say that the best arrangement for providing library 
service to prisons is via an outside agency, rather than through the prison 
administrative set-up. This is because the prison's staff is so security 
oriented, in most cases, th^t the concept of service which civilian libraries 
tend to take for granted will surely be subverted if the prison runs the 
library. In cases where the prisoners' desires and needs may come into 
conflict with those of the administration, a librarian who is directly 
employed by a prison may find that he is under pressure to neglect his 
duty to his patrons. 

B. Personnel 

Prison librarians should be professionals, with an M.L.S. Other 
than that, my feelings about the sort of background which would be appropriate 
for a prison librarian are rather vague. Although I think that some familiarity 
with corrections would be desirable, extensive experience with custodial 
work or in academic criminology might do more harm than good, since such 
experience or training would expose the would-be librarian to the (deplorable) 
norm, rather than to the ideal. Certainly, any sort of legal training 
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or experience would he invaluable to a prison librarian. 

I feel that it is high time to end the predjudice against women 
in correctional librarianship. Being a prison correctional officer is 
risky. Being a prison librarian is not. 

C. Censorship 

Thanks to the efforts of up-tight religious fanatics, prison 
libraries have lagged behind other libraries in the fight for the patron's 
right to read what he chooses. Other than books on how to construct home- 
made weapons, prisoners who u Id be able to read anything they want. 

II. Goals of the prison library 

A. Recreational reading 

This is the area in which the average inmate hrs the nost interest. 
The prison library should offer him a place where he can escape the institutional 
drabness and enforced conformity of prison life. To this end, the library 
should be a place where he can enjoy a book, magazine or record in pleasant 
and cheerful surroundings. The librarian should have a friendly and helpful 
attitude toward the patrons, and should encourage his inmate assistants 
to share this attitude. The traditional liorarian's finger-to-mouth posture 
is to be avoided, except in cases where the disturbance to other patrons 
warrants it. One should remember that prison library patrons are apt 
not to be accustomed to libraries, and therefore may be easily intimidated. 
Also, peace and quiet tend to be middle-class ideals and may make patrons 
from ether social strata uncomfortable. 
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In book selection, the librarian should keep a close eye nn 
books tvhich are popular for recreational reading, and be should try to 
ensure their abundance in the library. These will often be books containing 
a lot of sex and violence: Harold Robbins and M ickey Spillane are favorite 
authors. Inmates also like travel literature and books about exotic places. 
National Geographic is liked by many patrons. 

B. Legal research 

The prison's legal collection and services are of the utmost 
importance to the prisoner who is seeking legal redress. Many inmates 
must surmount staggering obstacles in order to obtain relief through the 
courts. The prison law library should not be one of these obstacles. 

In a large prison, enough materials should be made available 
to the prisoner to enable him to completely research a case if it is not 
too complicated. The smaller prison will not be able to afford such an 
extensive collection, but it should have a good basic research collection. 
And the law library of any prison should be able to quickly obtain legal 
materials from a large resea ch collection, such as would be found in a 
state law library or a big university's law school library. These materials 
should be xeroxed and sent to the inmate free of charge, with a lil eral 
size limitation. 

Access to the law materials is important. The law library should 
be open daily on an open stacks basis, and the law books should circulate. 
A photocopier should be provided. 

The mere presence of law books is not enough. The inmates must 
be shown how to use them. To this purpose, the librarian should have some 
knowledge of law and of legal bibliography. He should also have enough 
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independence of prison authorities to surmount pressures to provide inferior 
service or to compromise the confidential nature of his relationship to his 
patrons . 

C. Education and rehabilitation 

In most prisons, the academic and technical schools carry the 
major responsibility for educating the inmate and teaching him a skill. However, 
the prison library can offer valuable assistance in this area. 

The library should stock college textbooks, and the librarian 
should be able to hexp students who wish to pursue correspondence courses. 
He should also be quick to encourage any interest which an inmate shows 
in learning an honest occupation, by providing books and materials relating 
to the trade or profession in question. Finally. the library should 
stock promotional materials which may turn the inmate's interests toward 
skills which, hopefully, would provide a living for him. 

III. What the Federal Government could do to help 

Money, of course, is the universal panacea, but the Government should 
witch carefully to see where the money goes. It has been my observation 
that prisons are likely to spend money of office machinery, paint, and 
security devices, and skimp on things which would go to improve the inmate* s 
life or increase his well-being. For this reason, Istrongly recommend 
that funds for prison libraries be channeled through outside libraries, 
and not through the prisons themselves. 

The government should also make sure that its library funds are not 
fragmented by being used for building many small collections within one 
institution. Unfortunately, libraries can be used as weapons in the 
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bureaucratic empire-building which is common in prisons. When each department 
has its own jealously-guarded library (us iall> atrociously mismanaged), 
the taxpayers and the inmates are both being cheated. 



TESTIMONY ON USES AND FUNCTION'S 
OF MONTANA STATE PRISON LIBRARY 

First I would like to clarify my position here at Montana State Prison. T 
am an inmate and have served almost six years of lock-up time. I only have a 
high school education so this testimony will be an informal one relating to the 
uses £u j functions of the library services here at the prison. 

The library here is not funded by the Montana State Prison budget but is a 
branch of the Montana State Library in Helena, Montana. The library and all re- 
lated funds (civilian-librarian's salary, book expense, etc.) are paid through 
the Montana State Library in Helena. 

The library (present one) has been in existence approximately three vears. 
Before we had a very poor library of discarded and out-of-date books. 

I will attempt to list the functions and uses of the library now and how 
they could be improved if possible. 

1 ■ There is a federal law that states that inmates must have access to 

legal materials. Before the present library there was a very incomplete 

and out-of-date Law Library. In the last three years this Lew Library has 

been undated and expanded. Wc also have a request service with the State 

Library in Helena. They will find any materials needed, photostat them, 

and send them to you free of charge. 

This legal service has been greatly improved but could be better. 

Right now there is a lack of funds and if there is someway to get partial 

or matching federal funds it would help considerably. 

2. The library here has a large supply of fiction and non-fiction books f 

both paperback and hardbound. If a person wishes any special book or book? 
related to special subjects he may order them through Helena. If Helena 
doesn't have it they have an inter-library loan system with most of the 
large libraries in the Northwest and can usually find any book requested. 
Again, this service could be improved with a larger fdnd to work with. 
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3. 



Current newspapers and periodical literacure are provided. All the 



major in-state newspapers and some of major Northwest papers are carried 
daily. This helps the inmates keep in touch with current events in their 
home towns and keep up with national events. M ost major periodical maga- 
zines are carried and are used by a majority of tht inmates. This service 
could be broadened with more funding. 

4 . This last section does not pertain to the library as such. .he library 

here offers inmates a chance to meet in a comfortable atmosphere (we have 
a stereo system and good supply of records). There is a very relaxed at- 
mosphere in the library and it is a comfortable place for inmates to meet. 
The library is remodeled and it has a modern design. Most of the prison 
and buildings here, including cells, are ancient and not that comfortable 
tolive in. 

I guess that covers my views on the library and the few things 1 can see 
that could be done to improve it. I hope this testimony is of some benifit to 
you. 



Sincerely, 




1050 North Point Street 
Apartment 403 

San Francisco, California 94109 
October 16, 1972 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

In response to your letter of September 26, 1972, I am transmitting to you 
my views as a library user and supporter, which I hope will help you in reaching 
conclusions and recommendations which will strengthen library service in the United 
States. In addition, however, I should like to comment on federal funding. 

San Francisco is a core city where, as the San Francisco Chronicle said in 
an editorial at budget time this year, "libraries are unfortunately only one of a 
number of absolutely essential city services that, it is feared, are on the brink 
of disaster. In this dilemma of rising costs but declining services, San Francisco 
is not unique, yet it is cold comfort that other cities are even worse off." 

Keep Libraries Alive , a citizens organization started by the Friends of the 
San Francisco Public Library, is credited with having increased the library's share 
of the 1972-73 city budget. However, some costs, even if there were enough dollars 
in the city budget, should not properly have to be met by San Francisco taxpayers 
but by state and federal funding. 

I feel strongly that free public libraries are absolutely essential and that 
they are in grave danger. If they are to survive, citizens must insist that state 
and federal funds be made available at the local level. Continuing funding is es- 
sential for the operation of cooperative schemes for the networking of libraries, 
and to reach special groups such as the foreign-born, the elderly, and the non-user. 
There is real resistance now at the local level to accepting federal funds for pro- 
grams because these funds are apt to be discontinued after a few years with the 
result that the local government must shoulder the tax burden. Additionally, money 
is needed for construction of facilities, for training, and for research and de- 
velopment of modern systems and procedures. 
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In responding to your letter, I have limited my remarks, attached hereto, 
to the two specific questions mentioned in the third paragraph of your letter. 

In summary, the answer to both questions is that libraries will remain free 
because citizens will insist that they do so! 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) 'Mary Louise Stong 
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6ETT I N gV I BR AR I ES^Tf) SP.IL'ffiS 0 T ° L0BBY F0R THEMSELVES » TERMS OF 
btlUNG LIBRARIES TO MEET USER NEEDS AND OBTAINING SUPPORT TO MEET THESE NEEDS? 

(SuDerviJ^inLlw* l-?! e ? f the San Fr * nc1 sco Chronicle stated, "The 

for lJbraHPc ^ nance ) committee's approval of every cent recommended by the Mayor 

the pan several ^I^f." 1 "* 1 t0 the enonnous su PP ort cam P a1 9" P"t on oler 
talnlS can IZ L ? ?J C l Uzen groups for "brarles." Yes, library users cer- 
order Jo be £u?%£l bett i r library services and flinds t0 »*et their needs, 
of librarians £II?J fect ™ e ! boweve r. citizen participation needs the support 
ot iiDrarians, trustees, and citizens all working together. 

Keep in tittArtSlltSl^IoSV Librar i anS - can do « 1 would P^ose that they: 
are This meanc ^VJX ' b0th - USers and non " use rs to find out what their needs 
Mother nSn!S?o?Lc^n,?. C r Un ]f y meet1n 9 s - consulting with Friends, volunteers, 
own librlriS. 1 Wel1 as assur1n 9 flood upward conmuni cation in their 

ha^ut^r 35 t0 the tyP6S ° f llbrary service and ^duties that they could 

eiS^bfnn? SS- the J ibrary ' s budget problems -don't hide these problems 

noticed im^Pdia?] ln9 th f or by try1n 9 t0 cut costs where they won't be 

noticed immediately even though they are very damaging in the long run. 

S! to^K —™ Consider 

Slrou^n JSE %IVZI KTtS TilrlT"' ** ™ 

I^le re ifS;ti°h CltiZe !! r ?3 U6Sts for serv1ce with1n bud 9 et limitations. For 
sEff preferences attemPt t0 Cltl2en needs P^rlly rather than 

Involve the staff at every level in all of this. 

Insist that library schools define the role of the citizen to future librarians, 
that they : 1(:i2en -- mUSt CarTy thei> Share of the responsibility. I would propose 

S?str£lon S f? I ac11it1es J hat "Mt their needs by telling the library 
administration, trustees, and elected officials what their needs are. 7 

Actively lobby for the tax money to meet these needs. 
Look for supplementary private sources of funds. 

L1b^ 1t1 Wh r ^ P S Slb - 11 L 1eS can best be met b * build1n S a strcng Friends of the 
of SI y ; n iunJ t ' or fnizat1on should be made up of a represent* ^"Tr^sect ion 

uM?h ch!:?5 builftlng community support for the llbrary-not to furnishing funds 
?5ons i?!n tt?L%™ ta 2 6S ; u FHends should w °rk with other community orgSnlza- 
Ite Ur» ~< ?ff^ 1a ^, and * 1t 5 publ1c officials educating them about the library, 
Its services, its problems, and its future plans plus supporting requests for funds 
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In San Francisco, the Friends under the original leadership of Mrs. Marjorie 
6. Stern, have always legislated effectively as one of their many activities. How- 
ever, this past year the library's budget situation was so critical that Friends 
president, Theodore R. Seton f in order to protect the Friends' tax status, wisely 
encouraged the formation of an entirely separate organization called Keep Libraries 
Alive. KLA, as it is frequently known, devotes all of its energies to legislative 
action. It has had complete cooperation from the library administration, staff, 
and trustees. It has been fantastically successful. 

I was co-chairman with Hrs. Grace Macduff who is an experienced volunteer 
political leader. This past year, working from February 1 to May 1 on a full-time 
basis, we organized the grass roots, received cooperation from the media, and used 
all of the Friends community connections to lobby for a bigger share of the city 
budget for the library. (A complete set of press clippings is available upon re- 
quest.) 

The effect was astounding. The Mayor recommended to the Supervisors that 
only three major departments have budget increases over 1971-72. The Library was 
one of the three. The Supervisors cut the budget of every major city department 
except the Library—and they actually increased the Library budget. 

These public officials supported the library not because they personally 
had any particular love affair with it, but because they had become convinced that 
citizens demanded their tax dollars be spent for library services rather than for 
some other city activity. 
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SHOULD PUBLIC LIBRARIES REMAIN "FREE"? 



This question is one to which it is hard to reply in an unemotional and objective 
way. Perhaps it should be answered with all the emotion one feels. Anger, frus- 
tration and threats have become such a part of our daily life that they may have 
to be used in order for reason to be heard. Let us try first, however, to examine 
the facts. 

Libraries are used by every element of our society from pre-school children to 
multi-national corporations and government agencies. 

A library charge to children 1s really too monstrous to consider. Those children 
whose parents cannot or do not give them books are the ones who would be most hurt. 
Free libraries are vital to the democratic processes and the improvement of our 
society depends upon knowledgeable people. If a charge were made to adults, our 
people would no longer have equal access to information since those who cannot 
afford to pay would lose this right. And, there is no other unbiased source of 
Information so that such persons would be at the mercy of the media which offers 
little structured information and public service programming, or of individuals 
who might undertake to "educate" them. There 1s no free choice of Information 
in such circumstances. Libraries are the source of self-education. We cannot 
deny this opportunity to those who need it most! The cost of providing educational 
opportunity 1n the library is less than 1n any other educational Institution. 

A charge for library services would amount essentially to a punitive tax, but 
would not be assessed on the ability to pay. Let us collect our library funds 
through a just tax structure that assures all citizens equal access to Information. 

I might add that some members of the San Francisco Board of Supervisors proposed 
that business firms pay fees on the assumption that they derive a profit from 
library information. In the first place it would be hard to administer and in the 
second place it would be hard to justify. 

I should now like to approach this question from another direction. This 1s that 
the library profession ' s an obligation to work with citizens and among themselves 
to develop plans to pn nde the best services at the lowest cost . Governments at 
appropriate levels must encourage these plans by providing the necessary funds. 
California librarians have taken a big step in this direction by designing a 
statewide network of public and private libraries that should encourage major 
economies and better services. However, the basic systems require state funds for 
operation since they cross local and county political boundaries. To date their 
growth has been hindered by the lack of financial support from Governor Reagan. 

There are other avenues for savings by new procedures, new methods of storing 
data, etc. The federal government can help by funding research 1n these areas and 
disseminating the resulting information. 

A third approach to the question is to seek private funds to supplement public 
funds, but on a voluntary basis. This 1s already operating in the arts. That 
this can be done for the library in the business community 1s, I think, demon- 
strated by the statement of Robert 0. Anderson, Chairman, Business Committee for 
the Arts when he said: "The Arts simply cannot be left to the market place. As 
with schools, libraries and hospitals, the higher the quality offered and the 
wider the public reech, the more support is needed." It 1s up to citizens and the 
professionals to encourage foundations, businesses and individuals to share in 
funding libraries. The San Francisco Friends have had some success 1n this area. 

Still another avenue 1s the use of volunteers. We are not talking about taking 
jobs away from paid staff but of utilizing volunteers to provide services that 
could not otherwise be afforded. 



M anue1 llerrera 
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INTRODUCTION 'Jer^ie* to Disadvantaged — Migrants 

Prior to May, 1972, Migrants living in the Boise Valley (map attached) were given 
library service by the Idaho Council of Churches. A supplemental grant from LSCA 
funds from the Idaho State Library to the Southern Idaho Migrant Ministry pro- 
vided for operational expenses and salary for the bookmobile driver. Library 
service was a part of a broad social service program operated by volunteers and 
work-study students and supervised by the Migrant Ministry and the Idaho Council 
of Churches. 

PEOPLE 

Almost without exception, the laborers are of Mexican-American descent. Almost 
everyone speaks Spanish but materials are requested in both the English and Spanish 
languages. The State Library has not made any survey to find out if the people come 
from specific States to work in Idaho but the general impression is that most of 
them come from Texas and Arizona. Some stay in the same camp all summer long, 
some move from camp to camp in the area, some go to work in Washington and Oregon 
and then return to Idaho. Some small camps are completely surrounded by the hop 
vines and almost disappear from view, The camps vary in size from accommodations 
for five or six families to forty or fifty families. 

BOOKMOBILE 

The Idaho State Library has been providing library service during the summer months 
of 1972. Visits to each of the fourteen camps in the area will cease on or about 
November 15, 1972. 

During the winter months of 1971-1972, an Army bus was converted into a bookmobile 
...shelves and other carpentry work was done by inmates of the Idaho State Pen- 
itentiary. The bus was painted in colors of orange and yellow and christened 
n Biblioteca Ambulante 11 . Throughout the winter, books in Spanish and English 
(about Mexican-Americans) and bilingual materials were purchased and processed 
for use on the bookmobile. Magazines in English and Spanish as well as record- 
ings are also available. Spanish language materials of Mexican origin are most 
important to the success of the program but sources for such materials are 
extremely difficult to locate. As of September, 1972, 1,419 books, 242 magazines 
and 32 recordings have been purchased. Approximately 250 children's books (English 
language and some bilingual) and 75 adult books (Spanish language) were borrowed 
from the State Library's circulating collection and put on the bookmobile augment- 
ing the materials specifically purchased for use by the Migrants. 

The bookmobile will be in operation for twenty-four weeks beginning and dating 
from mid-May, 1972. Bookmobile schedules have been posted in each camp and 
bookmarks and brochures explaining the service available (in English/Spanish) 
have been distributed. The bookmobile serves the following camps: Upper Deer 
Flat, Melba, Franklin, Sunny Slope, Homedale, Huston, Marsing, Parma, El Rancho 
Benito, West Valley/Lias, Wilder, Greenleaf and Kelley. 



A Spanish-speaking Army veteran of Porteuguese-American descent was employed 
under the PEP program and much of the success of the program can be attributed 
to his ability to communicate with the people served. Bookmobile aides (children 
in their teens) have been recruited in four of the camps and hourly wages are 
paid from LSCA funds. The aides assist in the issuing and returning of materials 
and help keep the materials shelved correctly and neatly. 

r\ T ALU An Oil 

A survey (personal interview) was undertaken by the System Development Corporation 
August of 1972. This survey revealed that many of the adults were unaware of 
the fact that the bookmobile was for all ages not just the children. An inter- 
view with the driver of the booknobile shed some light on this report. .. "Mexi cans 
are very proud people and the bookmobile was looked upon as another charity". 
The concept of provioing library materials in order to have informational, 
educational and recreational materials available to individuals was unknown. 

The bookmobile driver has also told us that the children are particularly inter- 
ested in all types of books with special emphasis on humor and joke books. The 
adult fiction books provided were on too high a level ... "more ephemeral type" 
books appealed to the adults. Biographies of popes, nuns, saints were extremely 
popular. Other comments from the SDC survey were ''need more variety", "same 
books all the time" and "need more materials". This was the first year of 
library service provided by the State Library and coupled with the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable materials, the statements from the migrants had some 
validity. As time and experience provide knowledge of the materials wanted by 
the Migrants and as we are able to obtain materials, hopefully, such statements 
as "same books all the time" will no longer hold true. 

Overall the library service provided in the summer of 1972 was enthusiastically 
recei - vec j and with a change in scheduling of the bookmobile visits from one per 
week to one visit every two weeks next summer, in order to have books, etc. 
available at the time the people are not in the fields, with additional 
materials, and with more advertising of the library service, next year's opera- 
tion should be more successful and should more fully meet the needs of the 
patrons served. 
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Month 


Books 


Magazines 


Recordings 


Total 


May 


464 


32 


0 


496 


June 


732 


98 


0 


830 


July 


1, 931 


242 


94 


2,267' 


August 


1, 546 


172 


39 


1,757 


Totals 


4,673 


544 


133 


5,350 



1 1 STIMONY FOR NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AM) INFORMATION SULNCi; II CARING 

by Uelila Wheeler, Bookmobile Driver/Librarian 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation 
Fort Hal i , Idaho 

1 am Deli la Wheeler from the Fort Hall Indian Rese; ation and I drive the 
i>^okmobile which travels all over the reservation area. Shoshone-Bannock Indians 
live at t n V t Hall and the majority of them are very poor. Indian children have 
not been well treated in the local school districts and there is a great 

deal )f discrimination. Most of the children are bussed to schools in American 
Falls, Blackfoot and rocatello, Idaho. The Fort Hall elementary school is located 
in the town of Fort Hall and has classes for children from first thru sixth grades. 

As the bookmobile driver and libra: ian, I visit areas around the lodges. 
There is Buffalo Lodge, Bannock Creek, Lincoln Cree< and Gibson. I visit these 
.he.is once a week with the bookmobile. It is mostly the children who come on the 
bookmobile to borrow books. During the summer, I borrowed films from tiie Idaho 
State Library and gave film programs for the children at three Lodge areas. I 
v**it the Lodge areas in the evening from four to eight at night four nights a 
fceek. During the day, I work in .>? library in the Lducation Building. The 
library is located in one area of the Education Building. We had a library of 
sorts in Timbee Hall, our recreation building. When the State Library was asked 
to give us help in setting up a library, we used the shelving from Timbee Hall 
and set it up in the Education Building. We had to throw away hundreds and 
hundreds of book which had been donated to us. Mcst of these were old discarded 
textbooks and books which no one would ever want to read. People send us' 
mountains of old magazines and some of them smell. We have had to take truck loads 
of old books and magazines to the dump. People think that anything is good enough 
for the Indian. Our children need to have pride in themselves for being Indian. 

The white man has taken away our lands, our hunting rights, our fishing rights 
and they tell us we cannot use our ancient hunting and fishing lands across the 
nation... we must stay on the reservation We must learn to compete in this new 
world and keep our Indian heritage. Books and materials must be available for us 
to use without feeling that someone does not want us to use books to learn and 
grow. We speak our own language and we Went to continue to speak our own language 
with our own people so we need someone in the library who is of our tribe. We need 
books about and by Indians so that our children can be proud that they are Indian. 

The old library in Timbee Hall could not be used by the children because there 
*as no space, the books were old textbooks (mostly), and it was not open after 
school. When the Idaho State Library was astced to help us, they loaned us a 
^w%juv/u A le, heipea us set up the library in the ikiucation Building, and sent us 
Dooks for adults and children. We have a collectiqn of Indian books which tell the 
truth about Indians but there are not very many books published which give the Indian 
view of things. There are no books for our people who cannot read English. 

The State Library has helped us but we need more money to do the job of bring- 
ing books to my people. We will have a new library in the Human Resources building 
and when it is built, we will need furniture for it so that we have a place to 
study and we will need many more books as our library grows. Daisy Dixey, who is 
the librarian in the library, and I both need to learn much more about serving 
the needs of our people and we need money to go to school* Money is also needed to 
pay our salaries* 

I have also brought with me a statement that the Idaho State Library has 
prepared concerning the factual information about the Shoshone- Bannock Library at 
Fort Hall and am including it with this testimony. 
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Service to Disadvantaged - Indians 

Fort hall, Idaho 

There is a total of 5,744 booK available Tor use either in the Shoshone- Bannock 
Library or on the Bookmobile. There were 1,945 books in the original collection which 
was moved from Timber Mall to the Education Center (formerly the Blouse Factory), 855 
are on loan from the State Library collection, 119 were donations and 2,825 are new 
pui chases. Of the 5,744 books, 455 are new "Indian" books. 

Thr 1hm;h\ area in the Education Center is adjacent to the Learning Laboratory and 
is located between an Adult Education class area and a Home Demonstration area. The 
Center has recently been carpeted and painted. Signs designating the Shoshone- Bannock 
Library have been placed o: 4 the Center building. 

Tin bookmobile, on loan from the State Library, was painted in the Tribal colors, 
brown and gold, ind began operation on January 21, 1972 with the first stop at Buffalo 
Lodge, The scheduling of the bookmobile stops was made by the Education Committee. A 
stop is made once per week at each of the lodges: Buffalo, Putman, Bannock Creek, Lincoln 
Creek ana Eagle. (A new Fall schedule began in November, 1972). Signs have been made 
at the Idaho State Penitentiary for the bookmobile. 

46 magazine subscriptions (46 titles) were enter ^d after consultation with the 
Education Committee. Four of these titles are Indian oriented, printed and published 
by Indians. Since the initial order, four more subscriptions to "Indian" magazines 
have been entered. 141 pamphlets concerning Idaho history and Indians have been added 
to the collection. 

Two Fort Hall residents (one employed under EEA and one under PEP) are in charge 
of library service. Mrs. Daisy Dixey is in charge of the Library and Mrs. Delila 
Wheeler is the bookmobile driver. Mrs. Dixey speaks both Shoshone and Bannock and 
Mrs. Wheeler speaks Bannock and some Shoshone. In mid-April, 1972, they attended a 
one week training session at the National Indian Training School at Brigham City, Utah. 
The training emphasized the use of reference materials in order to enable them to serve 
the school age children effectively. 

A brochure announcing the existeh j and hours open for the Library and stops for 
the Bookmobile was designed by Daryll Shay of Fort Hall, printed by the State Library 
and distributed by the Education Office in a mailing to all persons on the reserva on. 
Posters (with pictures of the library and bookmobile) were also printed at the State 
Library and these posters hav Jeen placed in stores,, meeting places and the various 
offices on the reservation. 

A Summer Reading Club using the Children's Book Council materials "It's a Whole 
Great Big Fun ihing" was started in June. As of August, 21 children had registered 
at the Library and 47 had registered on the Bookmobile. Seven children had read 15 or 
more books by mid-August. 

Circulation Record - 1972 



Month 


Library 


Bookmobile 


Total 


Jan 


7 


18 


25 


Feb 


57 


38 


95 


Mar 


16 


247 


263 


Apr 


60 


203 


263 


May 


87 


177 


264 


Jun 


233 


452 


685 


Jul 


182 


329 


511 


Aug 


137 


110 


247 


Sep 


109 


.65 


474 


Oct 


_120 


280 


390 


Total 


998 


2219 


3217 



FAIRBANKS NORTH STAR BOROUGH 



Box 1267, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 



October 20, 1972 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 
Suite 601 - 1717 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

I am extremely pleased to present to the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, testimony regarding information delivery systems in Alaska. As 
Chairman of the Governor's Advisory Council on Libraries, I have obtained a state- 
wide overview of the needs and problems for the development of a service system to 
our population. 

Our local borough government includes the Department of Library. As Borough 
Mayor, I have been an ex officio member of our Library Commission since 1968. The 
State of Alaska statewide development plan provides that Fairbanks, Alaska will be the 
resource center for the Northern Region. Therefore, we reflect this in our local 
planning and contemplate playing an important part in the development of library 
services for the entire northern half of our state. 

We have just designed a new facility for the City of North Pole which departs 
somewhat from the traditional library design in several ways. 1) The building is 
being designed to be used for a multiplicity of community purposes; 2) Our plans 
are for the adult collection to be in paperback, as well as relying heavily on the 
use of media and an ever-changing, dynamic flow of materials rather than a stand- 
ard "built" library collection. 

, ac **° Ur P .T 6nt Mbrary haS increased 'ts circulation by providing media such as 
cassettes, statues, paintings, as well as the traditional library services One of 
the present strengths the State of Alaska has is a telecommunications network Al- 
ready in the northern region we are connected to the Pacific Northwest region through 
TELEX. We are in communication, statewide, by satellite two-way radio through ATS-1 
and we have a training program for VISTA volunteers utilizing video tape recording 
These are existing strengths and can and will be expanded in the future as we train 
personnel and develop facilities to incorporate this mode of communication and edu- 



i-*-*ttc_ i to or Ft edcnck H BurkfM^ut 
F rom Jol \r A Carlson 
October 20 1972 
Paye 2 

cation Alaska's present use of the Pacific \orthwest Bibliographic Center, who^».* 
area covers Alaska, Washington, Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia, i- a heavy 
20 oi the tota' with only a 4 population base. Alaska's need for expanded print col 
lection is demonstrated through these figures 

T he strongest print collection in the state is that which is field t>y and developed 
through the University of Alaska At this time their major- collection is field on the 
college campus It is a growing collection, but as its student and faculty needs are 
primary, a public demand upon the system at this time cannot he handled The State 
Library collection is strong in Alaskana but does not tota 1 100,000 volumes Poth 
collections need dramatic financial assistance to develop. 

The University of Alaska and Bnrough Library in Fairbanks offer a unique coop 
erative venture a public library service using public library materials (best sel- 
lers, popular non-fiction, children's picture books, md perhaps other materials) 
through the University Library where housing and circulation aro handled In the 
Bethel area a flying book service distributes school and public library materials to 
schools m remote communites. An extremely liberal Inter-Library Loan code has been 
adopted with all types of libraries willing to lend media materials. 

Implementation of the State of Alaska statewide development plan would allow for 
the state to set up a regional library network or library system. Some of the obvious 
advantages of a centralized operational center for materials processing, central bib- 
liographic control, central acquisitions, might suggest changing present functions of 
t Me state agency As regional centers develop, the state agency may move out of ma- 
terials distribution and become instead an operational center hanri.sng statewide 
Union Catalog, statewide acquistion and processing, and the leadership role in plan- 
ning and developing statewide coordination. 

We in Alaska have an opportunity to bring a dynamic new approach to a library's 
customary function of collecting and coordinating information in print form Unhind- 
ered by centuries of custom, we can describe for libraries an omni -purpose roie as 
the informational and cultural hub within any community, no matter its size. By uti- 
lizing t he broad scope of community interagency resources, the library can become 
a center for the assemblage and generation and dissemination of new information. 

Library facilities in Alaska could reflect the change of function. Not only would 
community libraries be involved with the storing and housing of traditional library 
materials, but they would be involved in the production of films, tapes, and cassettes 
to deliver information to a native population in their language or at a level of communi- 
cation suitability. The facilities within each community could function as a cultural 
hub and would reflect the cooperation of state agencies in terms of museum displays, 
art exhibits, media presentations, senior citizen activities, early childhood develop- 
ment programs, educational classroom space for vocational needs of adults and pos- 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN VEBLEN, MEMBER OF THE WASHINGTON ST^iE 
LIBRARY COMMISSION, PRESENTED FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
AT THE NOVEMBER 29, 1972 MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 



STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 
I believe the National Commission should take the lead 
in establishing the standards for libraries that would he effec- 
tive throughout the country, ihe American Library Association 
has, of course, established such standards which are, from time 
to time, reviewed and updated. Since it is a professional organi- 
zation, speaking for professionals concerning their jobs which 
they are presently performing, it is difficult for this organiza- 
tion to have any standards accepted by laymen as objective stan- 
dards . 

If the National Commission were to take the lead in this 
regard, such standards could be set which would be accepted by 
laymen as objective. These standards could be then presented 
to legislators, state and federal, and other bodies which assign 
and assess the worth of libraries, to make it easier to measure 
library service and get a publicly accepted background for assign- 
ing the worth of libraries in the market place in which we have 
to deal, nameiy in the service to the public. 

STANDARDS FOR NETWORKS 
I believe that standardization should take place in regard 
to the hardware and software approaches to the networks of lib- 
raries which are beginning to be established throughout the nation. 
Without standardization in this regard as development is effected, 
there can be nothinq short of chaos in a few years. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 
The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science should institute a study of the special institutional 
programs that have been effective in each of the states that have 
instituted such programs. 



Many of our citizens throughout the land are incarcerated 
because of actions of their own, or because they are not respon- 
sible. Because of a lack of institutional programs where good 
library service is available; these persons are deprived of the 
right to library service and access to it at a time when perhaps 
it would be more meaningful to them than to the average citizen. 
Within the State of Washington, we have made a definite and 
effective start on institutional programs. We would like to 
expand this, but do not have the means to do so. We feel our 
own program is good, but needs to be broadened. We would like 
to know that e reasonably standard approach is being taken 
throughout the nation to reach the citizens who are incarcerated, 
We would hope that the National Commission on Libraries would 
act as a leader in this study. 




John Veblen 

rividpe, Veblen, Tewell , 

Bersnann and Taylor 
1310 n^xter Forton Building 
Seattle, Tashinp.ton 98104 
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LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY 



OF THE OAKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 

1457 FRUITVALE AVENUE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94601 
TELEPHONE 532 7882 

ict^b«r I 7 , 1°?? 



*'r. ^edericV : \ "irkh-ar-H 

rhiLrr an, *J iti oria] wor-is-ion 

on L2.br 12*153 and T nfoiT , -i"tl j*** Science 

-suite 601 

H 1 r Itre-t, . 
v a*hir_fton, P'Wtf 

^han-c vcu for i^vitinr ^e to suhr^t te^ti ^onv to co~ r l ar ^ r ?r* 7 

shall li r " t rvseif to the tuo specific concerns */o*i r OY ":Mop 1*1 *' **ujt* lett n r 
of 3 enter her 00 as thev reLate to t:ie S^an~ sh-surna^e ^oiril^r 5 on^ a^d T 
shall be as brief ^s oossi bl 3. 

1. '.hat ire "the roils of service to non- v^ii sh-soeakinr* nor:* ties'" 

- Establish fim bibliographical control over naterials rp'atjnr to 
or of interest to Spanish -surname oersons. 

- ..here the? 3 materials do not exist and a no*?'? ha?" been idervH fiedj 
developjf the"*.. 

- "'remote recruitment and traininr of hi-linpual, bi -cultural oersms 
at all levels of librariansbip, >;ho are sensitive to the needs ^ the 
vnndsh-surnare cow *rrty. 

- borate discussions, interchanges T and professional encounter? vh-*ch 
deal with rethods for roachinr loarusb-surnare librarv oa x r^nfi. 

- 3ne»c"_f ical^ v, 7^'ir corrission seer" ideally si tuated to as* 3, r* ,a t<-p 
norai leadership in attaining thf^se ^oals. 

?. And now, ror.ey, r~nev, rone/, '-lip ghoul** *nr the h* 11? T have tvo 
responses: v:ho should and fb) who is ?oi nr to Rave to. 

- (a) The local .jurisdiction, city, cou^tv — whatever — s h culd ^a* f for 
li^rar^ services for the vvinish-frvrnare oerson. '"'his shou] d ™c"i v : p 
lan~uare consideration" such as develo*rert of sensitive and sersit'zed 
hi -lineal, hi -cultural sta^f. The local Jurisdiction should ->a r 
because it is the post irred? =»tely ac-essdble to thn average citizen. 

Tu t^eor"', the l^cal jurisdiction ^est v roi T s +he w*** lo^ai citiren-. 



- ^ h V ' " J owf 1 ver j t * i : c "is c nT ' r * * r -* r « ^ r ^r a r * ** o s p ror t" 1 1 •-• .. ~ * * ? h ' o T 
referred dhove h t5 "jr^ f ->i ^ f ^r **ror "the ?°^eral le*. rn l # nly 
n D'^T»Q^ o**f** o i al ? s o^>~- ^ -\ ^^^to<.'v; th* 3 hr ^ad th of ner ? **c?ot i ve ^ vw ' ^ 

f^roo i ?*ht ^^0^ to PP"^ 'nc 3 T Hp ^ r^TT"* f ^ ant r^t * t ^ p cs (j \ : " rv 4 - " * !" i " 

^a* i c h— s 1 i**n 3 vr o cit i^T.f 5 ■'■"» inr a ""is hrarv Service" ar*^ ^^nstrnc 4 4 r;*~ 

\ ^ tie T j ha* 5 t n#5 'T*CG of* P" V >r"-* ^ o * q f *~ -" r , - — „" ^ « f»H a ^ i *" " 

r^'T^f? 0*^ i^ret'is. ^he ^.^i^'j^v^T^ ^nnn^o^i " '"9 'i^v* 3 ha'* 5 "ith the 
'^^^oria ^ + a+e Li^r^rv, with % 'i?~ -Icier. Luce, v***th ,-:r, ~ 'V 1 ! 4 **^? ir v <* ' 9 
and other - have hef?.o ^^r ^tr^n *tri» :; ot v r~f^r rot to ronev ^ n " ! ,r , si.*-*"** 3 
tho arrant of* cir f\ ^ <4 i ^ r is 5 1 a t i sX A c i"* 1 v si mi fi cant, ^'t to the 
c '; ^ort and ^ni r*ance w° h r/e received frorc the ^ederal l r -vel. Local 
15 brar 'T acinic 4 rations us nil v have an extr^r°lv lov nr<^i 1- >rthi: 
taoir ^ities. T he r not no 33^5.^ the mi sole needed to "J e h for vr\i y 
often experimental services, \ nev kind of iibrarv ^er?*iinel in r.^^^^r? 
to work vxith loanish-s^^aki^.r. ^neciallv in "alifornia, Civil Service 
nr 00 ecu re 3 d'eoiPTie^ to olease the cr^tie? of ^re^i-^er.t '"Yar.t ire -t ' 11 
operative. Tn Oakland, ve kivo ^ust deoic 3 .te'J the fir? + nei^anent 
library fa c: 1 4 1 ,r f o r ^ ^ani s: - s 0 ^ i ki nr in the 1 T ni t e : : " t a t e p • "*h i s r a i 1 4 tv 
oue3 its exirtence to the workinr rela + iccs h " vhlch has been ^evel r ^ec 
v, e tv; e e n the L at 1 n Aj r eri c an Libr ar v °r o ,i ec t s t a ^ f ar. ^ th^ ? e 0 n t h a ^e ^ er al 
an ^ ^ t at e 1 e vol s ii o har! t he v j s i or to c r ° 9 + . e a L at i r. er 1 r ar L ^ h r ar^ r • 



In ^oocl-'^ion, let re 
xq ^ ion ir an -r vav von 
r. v, crf? o'" the ">orrc -sicn 



err + hat T rrnall ^e hap"' r 
/^p^f- iisefvil^ and T extend 
to ^icat enr Library vhen 



t«i " er it e ^n t u the 
an invitation to all + *^^ 
the^ are in the n av ^r^a. 



I vis*. ' T ^n the be?t ^ l-;ck In vnr fortheor**r " hcar 4 n^", 1° ar 'ntere^t^i 
rr. ~ olan to attend . 



2^. 



to all o^ -^.j fror all of at the La^'r. Irerican T ibrarv. 



1incerel* r v^r.rs, 

T >ith ac veil e 
director 
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October 11, 1972 



To the Members of the National Commission of Libraries and Information 
Sciences: 

As a user of the Multnomah County Library, I am glad to be given the 
opportunity to give my views on the Library and its problems. 

The library which serves Multnomah County is in trouble! 

Many thousands of people in this city and in the unincorporated portions 
of the county check out many thousands of books each year. We have been 
proud of our library and its many services (with good reason). Even 
those of us who seldom do more than check out books for entertainment 
purposes think of it as a reliable, ever-present friend; at least we did 
until recently. 

One morning last June we woke up to see on the front page of our news- 
paper a statement that three-fourths of our library system was to be 
closed, effective July 1. 

Shock and anger were what I felt. I began to feel betrayed by the 
Library Board, the County Commissioners and the entire political 
structure. I found that I was not alone. Unbelieveing shock and 
dismay were the reactions of all those I met. 

The newspaper article revealed that, because of the failure of certain 
tax measures on the May ballot, there were insufficient funds to main- 
tain the library services. This was not the fault of the Library Board. 
The library is financed solely by funds from the County General Fund 
which also finances many other facilities. 

The tax measure that was defeated did not list the libraries as one of 
the affected servicer. This omission was what angered most of the 
people with whom I talked. They felt deceived. I got the impression 
that to mention the libraries was illegal. Apparently, they felt that 
it would constitute a form of blackmail. It would seem that they were 
threatening to retaliate against the library if the hospital funds were 
defeated. 

The amount of the cut back was $800,000. The resulting crisis facing 
the Library Board brought them face to face with the impossible; how to 
maintain l8 libraries at normal levels and with full staff; how to meet 
rising wage scales, higher utility costs, and higher book prices; and 
how to still operate within the same budget allotted them five years ago. 
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/.fter some long hard looks at the alternatives, the Board decided to 
close 12 branches and sub-branches and put the remaining libraries on 
more restricted hours, including one less day each week. These measures 
would cut back cost of maintenance and wages to the point that the 
libraries could survive the year on the b\idget that had been allotted. 

Needless to say, these cuts proved most unpopular. A number of people, 
I among them, joined together to see what we could do to stop this 
tragedy. We called the Librarian and paid a visit to the offices of 
the County Coramis si oners. When we were not given satisfactory answers, 
we began a petition drive to convince the Commissioners that they must 
cut comers elsewhere. 

The Commissioners came up with a suggestion which could, at least tempor- 
arily, keep our libraries open. They suggested a tax on the utility 
companies which would not be passed on to the consumer. There was naturally 
opposition from the utility companies concerned. A ruling from the state 
Public Utilities Conmissioner declared the tax 'was acceptable, with a 
small alteration. The consumer would carry the expense. 

Immediately there was opposition from the general public which felt they 
were being pushed into a tax without representation. A decision was made 
putting the tax on the November ballot. 

The library was left with a problem. If the funds were to be made avail- 
able, they could maintain the libraries. If the funds did not materialize, 
they would be forced to cut back even more severely. On faith that the 
funds would be found, either by the tax or from some other source, the 
Library Board decided to run the risk and keep all libraries open on a 
limited basis. Some libraries are only open five or six hours a day and a 
few are closed completely three days a week. 

The uncertainty is beginning to show in the turnover of j. "sonnel; as 
they leave, some retiring, others finding jobs with more dependable 
futures, they are not b^ing replaced. 

The hope of Revenue Sharing funds has been mentioned as a solution to the 
problem, but what if these funds are not forthcoming? Even if they are, 
how long can we go on with that source of funding? Obviously, we ~eed a 
more reliable solution. 

Until this last sunmer, our library has been growing and improving its 
services steadily. It offers many locations for the ease and convenience 
of the user (the most threatened service), an up-to-date selection of books, 
art prints, micro-film, books for the home-bound and for patients in hos- 
pitals. The library serves, through the use of a special van, neighborhood 
drop-in centers, homes for the aged, the juvenile detention centers, and a 
great number of individual shut-ins who have no other outside contact for 
entertainment and interest. 
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Already, the cut backs in the library schedule are causing distress and 
hardship for many of its most avid users. The young parents who find the 
doors locked when they bring their children down for an hour of reading 
in the evening, the students who cannot get in to do their research, the 
elderly who find the doors closed on the day the weather permits them to 
walk that far and must either take a bus to another branch or go home, 
alone. The loss to the shut-ins, who depend on the van to bring them the 
world they cannot go out into, is most tragic. 

If we lose our library, our city cannot survive long as a highly rated 
scholastic aria, as a city of informed citizens, as a city where people 
live and think and grew with vitality. I know we are not losing the 
entire library system, but the curtailments that must be imposed on it 
to maintain even the little that is left are staggering. Such a crip- 
pling blow is being dealt it that years from now, there will still be 
scars. What about the year of restricted book purchases that mean our 
library will not get copies of many books, periodicals and films which 
would add so much to' our collection and without which we will never be 
more than second-rate. The loss of the trained personnel who will nev^r 
return is equallv lamentable. 

I, as an individual, may never take advantage of all the services of my 
library, but each one is very important to me. I want very much to 
maintain them all, services which my children will grow up using and 
even my grandchildren, the services my friends use, the old, the invalids, 
the lonely. We all get lonely or at loose ends sometimes, and with a 
place to go, to read, to grow through someone else's experience, to 
know of others feelings, we are helped. The library serves a great need. 

Some day I may be an invalid, I certainly will be older, and the library 
will be an important part of my life to fill the hours; to keep my mind 
alive and growing* These things I would not deny anyone. If I did, I 
would have no right to expect them for njyself and those around me. 

There is already a study group set up to gain the information we are 
seeking on how libraries can be financed. I only wich that that group 
could come up with an answer for our problem for the day is near at 
hand when a decision must be made. Unfortunately, our library cannot 
run on our good intentions and hopes. 

Thank you for this opportunity to make a statement. I hope I have added 
something to the testimony of others from this area. This is a problem 
for which I feel deep concern. 

Sincerely, 




615 SE 46th 

Portland, Oregon 97215 
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Litr-r: trup^es Tffa vith the control of fre~ fuclic 
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I'atlonal Cor .issi^r. or. Libraries " Tnforn j t ion .-Service* 
1717 K Street, 1T.W. - Suitp -SOI 
Visnin?ton, D.C., 2)035 

De^r Comaiss j on " rs : 



In rpyLy to your letter of October 10, I nareby subriit testimony 
ren^rdir." how well t..e U.S. Public Library :r 4 e?ts the information 
r^eds of v-ricus minority ^rou^i rein- tlrt T n^v*-- i.iost ex- 
perience wori;in~ with tne Cnino^e ropul- tior at the Cuir.it own 
Branch of the 3a^ I r-'ncisco -i:bl:c Library, I will niK** draw 
u^or. t.*is experience in t.y testimony . 

In retroyolitan cities such ~s S°n v r -r.c: sc 0, "here is in increas- 
inf ^rfoer of r.inorities liviny in tn? city - r/o more Caucasians 
r.ov*nr out to *"ne suburbs. Yet, public libraries traditionally 
and even now cont in le to concentrate iheir efforts on servinr 
ni.Mle-clcss v; ites. 



In orrer for *~ujI j c libraries in larre cities to reiliy serve 
the surround inr population, thoy must tike into account who these 
people are and what t..ey need. Ob/ious" i " 1 in uneducated person 
or non-Lnrlish sreahiny -arson cannot na::e use of 0 linr^ry that 
only houses materials too difficult for tuen to corn r^nend. 

I fi^ve yet to hear of 1 library with 1 sufficient foreirn lanruay 
collection or 1 relevant collection consisting of easy-to-read 
books to h^ip foreigners mod minorities adjust to American life. 
I have yet to h^ar of an adequate number of niirorities managing 
libraries in serving tne needs of tae people they understand best 

In conclusion, I feel minorities are beiny shortchanged as far as 
pubMc library sf r vices are concerned. Yet, they are tne people 
w. o need inf ornat i onal materials the nost and w.ii car. afford it 
t h- least • 



Sincerely y jurs , 

) 1 j - ■ - 

Juoith ^uan 
3rancu Librarian 
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TESTIMONY FOR 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



(This statement was prepared jointly by Clinton Desonia, Helena City Iibrari 
Judith H. Carlson, Helena Model City Director) 

We commend the National Commission for its interest in obtaining the views n ik** i> 
involved with library services at the local level. We appreciate the opportunitv i< 
make a few comments about library services in Helena, Montana, dnd our relau >'*Viz 1 * 
with library services at other levels of government. 

Helena, a City of 23,000, is located at the southern tip of Lewis and Clark c^vnc r , r > 
sparsely populated rural county which is almost as big as the whole State of \ , 
Its present library is a city-ownerl and city supporter library which start*"' 
private subscription library in the 1880\s and later wis adopted by trie City, 
housed in the old Unitarian Church Building near the center of town. The pr, 
facility is quaint, historic, and well-located. However, it has about one-f«" . " . * 
space needed for our population area; it has a poor arrangement of what spac. - 
is so that efficient utilization of all space is impossible. 

If thr Helena City Library is to continue to provide the existing level or ^wvic 
u growing population (not to speak of expanding services), a new library h"-* ' : 
must. It is at this point that we think the Commission will be interested in cur - 
ation and our problems as an example of interlibrary services problems. We have begu 
the process of getting cur City and County Commissioners together to plan for a joirt 
City-County Library. There is more spade work to be done but we are optimistic that 
both governmental groups will see this cooperative venture as being one which will 
offer more services to the citizenry in the most efficient manner possible. This 
will allow for a higher level of support for operating expenses and will also pro "if'- 1 
a larger tax base for construction of a new facility. This kind of expanded local 
library will provide the base for an expansion into regional library services out ir.t 
the rural rounties surrounding ours. 

We have had a high level of cooperation from our State Library, also located in Holer 
The State I ibrarv Beard has designated Helena as a Federation Center. It has also 
designated Helena as a high priority city for the allocation of LSCA Title II Constru 
tion funds over the next two years. 

However, the State of Montana is allocated less than $200,000 per year for librarv to 
struction. Even with the best of cooperation from the State, the local tax commitra^. 
:or new construction will need to be very substantial. For example, we are lor4i^ 
a modest $1.5 building. With a $200,000 grant from the State Library of Title 3 - 
we need to cone up with the remainder from a local bond issue. The Lewis and CU.rt 
County mill orings in approximately $36,000 so this kind of bond issue would requlr 
an additional tax burden of 3^ mills per year. 

In terms of local priorities, adult education is often looked at as an item ihr • " 
postponed when higher taxes are involved. The Nation, however, has declared that 
and information services adequate to meet the needs of the people of the United Stat 5 
are essential to achieve national goals and to utilize most effectively the Nation* ; 
cation resources. f ' We think it is appropriate then, for Congress to provide a ^f^** 
incentive to t 1, e development 3f library services at the local level. /his will req * 
p. ereater Congressional commitment to funds for Title II of the Library Services Act. 
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'< su^ost that you give rarefu] consideration to the possibility of a chan. ^ 
futtio'J of funding construction under Title If, for example, the provision n r 
f>f*rr f nt a^e of total construction costs. For our purposes, a 507 grant: of t^t,i c r- 
->truMlon costs would provide us with the needed incentive for obtaining let -A > err: ' ■ • 
funds for tne remaining costs. 

We would then he in the position to strengthen our city-eoun^v ties a? well • „ ' 
the regional library services which make so much sense in a spirs^iy pop'il 1 



We h-i/e described our most pressing problem. We would like to make a few other >>r 
on areas where you might devote some additional time and money. One of the c 
i ield of continuing education or in-service training for local librarians. ' - i . ... 
count on one hand the nunber of libraries in Montana which have a strff lar^r ^ 
to conduct their own in-service training. We support additional funds to our ^ 
Library to allow tne employment of in-service training personnel to provide ^>i_..,t 
education to our local librarians. 

In Qccition, it may be appropriate to mention that our Helena Library has b^ta ve 
pleased with the interlibr*~y loan network which links all local, state, regu>.a i 
national libraries to provide services to our local citizens. It would be vtr/ he • . 
if some consideration were given to providing federal support to the regional library 
which participate in this network, thus, again, lessening the tax burden on the loca! 
taxpayer while continuing strengthening library services. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to present our views. We wish you well in your 
^liberations. 




Clinton Desonia 
Helena Citv Librarian 
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THE NATIONAL C0KM7SSI0H ON LIBRARIES AND Z.TORMATION SCIENCE 



Statement submitted by David C. Weber 
Director of Stanford University Libraries 

Dr. Burkhardt, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

3y this time so many people have transmitted their views on the 
current problems in the information sciences and in libraries that it is 
presumptuous of me to try to add any further wisdom. Yet I wish to 
respond to your inquiry of September 26th by emphasising two main lines of 
effort which require federal leadership* 

I also respond in order to express my conviction that all librarians 
urgently wish to help you to meet the informational needs of the Nation. 
The National Commission provides our best prospect of making progress 
during the next decade in solving some crucial problems that affect 
libraries, institutions of education, and the general public throughout 
all of the fifty states. 

Problems . A full list of problems and needs would be very substantial. 
They could be summarized by merely stating that money and time are the 
prime requisites. Yet this is too simple to be usefully informative 
and I should therefore like to generalise by stating a goal under which 
can be subordinated major specific problems in acquisition, cataloging, 
access to materials, reference service, handling of journals and micro- 
texts, physical space and other problems. This general goal is the 
creation of a national " system' from the hundreds of independent and only 
oc casionally linked library and information science components now existing . 
The system must facilitate information accessing that is rapid, available 
at reasonable effort and cost, suitably discriminating in its response, 
and provided with minimal frustration due to procedural constraints. The 
information service limits of local institutions should seem to be trans- 
parent to the user; the totality of national information pools should 
be available to every person. 

Directions in which to move . A number of developments are needed to move 
in the direction of the above goal. 

1) A rational, practical pattern needs to be conceived for 

mutual sharing of -access to information held in any one library. 
Its parts need to be developed and implemented at regional and 
national levels. The informationally deprived areas or 
population groups need to be given access to information without 
penalizing those who have expended extra effort to serve 
themselves. The federal authorization of "Networks for 
Knowledge" and the 1970 Conference on Interlibrary Communications 
and Information Networks are examples of thinking which should 
be pursued. 



2) There must be a method for sharing large pools of materials 
which can supplement local or regionel holdings • This 
includes strong national libraries, expeciaily the national 
bibliographic services of the Library of Congress. It also 
must include what has been referred to as the British National 
Lending Library concept. The Center for Research Libraries 
could be developed in this role. 

3) There must be an enhanced program of national cataloging from 
which all can benefit, and the Library of Congress MARC 
coverage must be broadened to include more languages and 

non -Roman alphabets, and kept just as current as possible. 
Rapid processing is essential since nev; publications are those 
most often wanted. 

*0 Programs must be developed for immediate comprehensive access 
' ' to journal articles and reports, probably utilizing computerized 
data bases accessible from a distance. The New York Times 
Data Bank may be a prototype of such. 

5) Regional book warehouses are needed to serve as physical 
relief for growing libraries and their collections as 
providing auxiliary support to local high-use collections. 
The New England Deposit Library is an example; the Center for 
Research Libraries is a further developed model. 

6) A program for preservation is required for materials which are 
physically deteriorating. Research libraries should participate. 
The program must include suitable bibliographic apparatus for 
publicizing such archival resources and offer rapid photographic 
reproduction of materials to make them available on demand. 

This program could be decentralized among a few research 
libraries applying physical and bibliographic standards 
and contributing to a single national catalog list. 

The role of privately supported universities . You stated your particular 
interest in my views on the future of university libraries and the 
services rendered by them, and asked whether large privately supported 
university libraries can play a larger role in public information services, 
and if so how this should be arranged. I have given strong support to 
the development of national systems of information service. Whether these 
are called interlibrary cooperation or communication networks, or by 
other terms, it means inter-institutional dependence rather than self 
sufficiency. There must be maximum availability through cooperative 
access. The new California Library Network proposal is very much in line 
with this objective, as are the multi-type-of-library programs now 
supported by the Library Services and Construction Act, Title III. In 
Santa Clara County in which Stanford is located a Cooperative Information 
Network is just getting off the ground with participation by Stanford and 
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over seventy other libraries, Privately supported collages and universities 
have just as much reason to participate in, contribute to, ^nd benefit 
from these cooperative developments cs do publicly supported institutions. 
Even the more affluent institutions should see the benefits of their 
participation for the good of themselves as well as the whole of society. 
I am convinced that the best planning must cone from the contributed 
efforts of librarians and information scientists who have substantial 
operational administrative responsibilities; this means obtaining released 
time and funds to enable them to make this effort. It also requires funds 
for additional or incremental costs of designing, testing, implement ins, 
and at least initial operations. This expense constitutes an investment 
for the future - adding extra dollars beyond present budgets with the 
anticipation that five to ten years hence there will be a net saving for 
all fiscal agencies and notable benefits for all constituents. 



There are Wo needed efforts I wish to emphasize. The first is to 
obtain increasing support for networks or structured inter- institutional 
efforts. The second is to develop mesns of utilizing for library purposes 
machine -readable cataloging data and lists, computer-based indexing and 
abstracting services and SDI services, remote access from terminals to 
bibliographic data banks, as well as the potential of telefacsimile and 
long distance transmission through satellites. 

Need for network service systems . If one accepts the propositions that 

no library can serve all the informational needs of its constituents from 

its local collections, and that there must be ways of achieving greater 

access while controlling costs, then it seems obvious that shared access 

is the only solution. The degree to which there need to be switching centers 

and hierarchal routing of messages is open to considerable debate, but 

there can be agreement that there must be a formal structure and a clear 

set of protocols including procedures, agreements, contract rights and 

fee schedules relating to use of the network. Arrangements are needed 

to equalize the workload, inhibit irresponsible demand, and compensate 

for services rendered while assuring access to all citizens* 

Speed is essential and there has perhaps been too little attention 
to the plodding response of existing information systems. At a time when 
one can fly to Europe in a few hours or telephone any place in the nation 
in seconds, the day or week or month it takes for a library to obtain 
information from another information center is a frustration which turns 
away all but the most persistent student. It is largely because of this 
rapidity and urgency in daily life today that libraries must adopt 
sophisticated machines for a radical speeding up of their responses. 



Federal aid in financing is another requisite. This ccald require 
certain local cost sharing, but . with the national highwey system 
I believe there are practical reasons why the federal government needs 
to carry the major burden. First of all, it is too difficvlt to get an 
adequate number of institutions to realize the need for improved systems at 
the same time, and at a moment when all can eke out of existing budget 
commitments the funas to finance collective action. This is especially 
so when the administrator is faced with pressing local problems, when 
collective action would require changing some well-established and inter- 
dependent internal procedures, when it would take the administrators 
own time to organize the collective, and when he cannot prove conclusively 
to his staff or his superiors that the shoit range cost-benefit advantage 
would be more beneficial than putting similar additional effort into handling 
his library's cataloging arrears or shifting his overcrowded collections. 
The Library Services and Construction Act, Title III is a good beginning; 
it has shown very considerable promise, although its funding is quite 
insufficient to bring efforts up to a threshold level of adequacy and thus 
justify this type of effort. Librarianship and information sciences have 
never had more than minimal research and development funds, a situation 
that must be rectified with Federal leadership. 

Given the need for structured systems with rapid response and 
adequate financing, what can be done to move toward this goal v The 
effort must recognize the practical operations in such states as 
New York and New Jersey, such institutions as the Center for Research 
Libraries, such programs as the national and international inter loan 
service, the increasing TWX usage throughout the nation, and the conceptual 
framework of the California Library Network. It will also need to develop 
a rather encompassing scheme for the nationally available core services. 
Furthermore it will have to grapple with some of the administrative 
incompatibilities and legal issues which are presently restraints on 
development. And finally it will have to give very thoughtful attention 
to the matter of financing, with recognition of budget problems at existing 
information centers. 

The system probably should be developed using presently available 
technology such as telephones, TWX, photocopy equipment where copyright 
permits, and mail or parcel delivery services. More sophisticated 
equipment can come into play as it proves itself cost effective. 

Need for machine utilization . Let me now turn to the second needed effort 
which I wish to emphasize. Cne of the ways libraries can make efficient 
use of limited resources is to participate in an effective network which 
provides rapid, current and accurate bibliographic holdings information 
from other libraries of all types and at any distance. Such a network 
has the potential of reducing the cost of acquisition (by knowing that 
a nearby library already has a copy of an expensive, or rarely used work) 
and the cost of cataloging (by knowing that a system library has already 
cataloged the book) and of improving the effectiveness of interlibrary 
loan (by knowing where a loan copy of a book is available when the user 
needs it). 
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An effective netvork which could provide this type of timely 
information requires development and integration of library and computing 
netvork standards, development of generalized library applications software 
and on-line teleprocessing software, and computer file software that is 
flexible, rapid and recoverable in the event of hardware malfunctions. 
Since a single computer will not in the near futvre be capable of handling 
the nation's bibliographic network needs, the system should be developed 
for computers available at a variety of locations. Each of these computers 
would serve a regional network and in turn be connected to other regional 
networks. Such a system could allow each region to provide, in addition 
to standard library technical processing and inquiry services, a center 
of specialized data resources such as indexing services (Chemical Abstracts, 
ERIC, etc.), federal data services (U.S. Census, MARC, etc.)? and privately 
developed files (medical research, social science, and other academic 
disciplines). This approach would enable any institution to have access 
to far more resources than could be developed locally and, in turn, 
share its local resources with others. Thus, redundant effort would 
be reduced and tbe benefits of shared development and joint operation 
would be gained. Prototypes may be the Ohio College Library Center 
system and Stanford University system BALLOTS (Bibliographic Automation of 
Large Library Operations using a Time-sharing System). 

The technology required f >r each of the components has been proven 
and in most cases implemented. Several major operational demonstrations 
are needed prior to deciding whether one or more possible systems can best 
serve all types of libraries, how much traffic, and how large a region. 
System differences to cupport general versus discipline-directed services 
.jed consideration, and their interface problems must be resolved. The 
NSF-Arpan<?t style would be a necessary long range goal. Finally, other 
equipment such if telefacsimile will be required as components in a 
devaloping national service, when performance and cost problems can be 
sol' d. 

What is now required is the coordination, leadership, and financial 
resources to put the pieces together on an integrated national scale. 
Federal aid and support is the necessary requisite for accomplishing this 
important goal. 
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Octobt r 17, 1911 

Mr. Frederick H. Burkharclt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and In forma t ion Sc ience 
1717 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 601 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

I welcome the opportunity to respond to your request to submit 
wi itten testimony for consideration by the National Commi >s ion on 
libraries and Information Science, and in particular to comment on 
the problenu of the metropolitan university library. 

Before addressing myself to those problems, let me briefly refer 
to fou. more general topics which directly affect the Commission's 
"goal of making knowledge available in a timely way to all who seek 
it." Yo 1 : will find littie that is original in these comments, and 
therefore I do rot propose to treat the subjects in detail. 
Nevertheless, I think it useful to add my support to opinions which 
I am sure have been voiced by many others. 

1. Continued support is necersary for the cataloging services of 
of the Library of Congress. We need to guarantee continuation 
and expansion of Cataloging in Publication and the Shared 
Cataloging Program, and to reduce delays in printing and dis- 
tribution of LC cards and proof sheets. The libraries of this 
nation have very properly come to rely upon the Library of 
Congress for these services. They have, as a result, achieved 
very significant economies in their operations, and can achieve 
still more if they can rely upon prompt cataloging data for 
virtually all of their purchases. It is difficult to imagine 
any othe^ area in which we can obtain such good value across 
the whole country for every additional dollar committed at 
the Library of Congress. 
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2. A reduction of delays in the Inttrlibrary loan and photocopying 
services of the Library of Congrt ss is urgently needed. Manv 
librarians consider that the elapsed time U-tv:.n receipt of a 
request and sending of a response is far too ^rcat. Jo make this 
statement is not necessarily to criticize the methods of operation, 
but to suggest that perhaps more budget suppori should be given in 
this area. Unfortunately, the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress does not normally make detailed comments on thc^ operations, 
nor are inter J. ibrary loans distinguished from other loans in its 
statist leal tabWs*. 

3. A high proportion of interlibrary loan requests are for journal 
articles, which must be* met by supplying photocopy or microfilm, 
rather than by lending bound volumes or entire issues of periodical s. 
Existing copyright legislation, drafted many years ago, could not 
anticipate this tircnd or the proliferation of cheap and rapid photo- 
copying facilities. The development of effective* modern legislation 
has been greatly hampered by the hardening of attitudes on the part 
of both publishers and librarians. The former, understandably, 

wish to je assured of some reward for increased dissemination of 
their publications. The librarian accepts the responsibility for 
timely response to the needs of researchers, and sees that it can 
be met by photocopying. I am convinced that most librarians do not 
wish to deprive authors and publishers of their rights, but they are 
frequently frustrated when publishers, while emphasizing their claim 
to prevent unauthorized copyirg, cannot supply copy themselves within 
a reasonable time. There should be developed a simple means of 
reimbursing publishers for the making of multiple copies or sub- 
stantial excerpts from their material. But there should also be an 
acc:ptance of the principle that the making of a single copy of a 
short excerpt or article is no more illegal than copying it by hand. 
The controversy is increasingly damaging to both sides. Some pub- 
lishers of technical journals now demand a prepaid fee for the right 
to copy from their publications, or are raising their subscription 
prices _,o as to include such a fee. As a result, mai.y libraries, 
unwilling to pay a fee for copying whi^h they may never undertake, 
aio cancelling the'r subscriptions to such journals. Thus they 
deprive their users of valuable information, and the publishers run 
a much greater risk of putting themselves out of business. I believe 
that th: j Commission could fill a very significant role in helping to 
reconcile the opinions of both sides and in encouraging the development 
of copyright legislation which will fully recognize the nation's 
informational needs and enable modern technology to be applied to the 
filling of those needs. Although I have mentioned in detail only 
photocopying, the impact of telecopiers, computers and CATV is 
pertinent to this qjestion. 
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4. In April, 1 972 , the Commission reviewed staU library plans with a 
view toward regional i^ation on an interstate basis. i believe that 
jdeh an approach is t^^cntial if wc are to maximize use of our 
resource In this respect, few regions are so fortunate as thi 
Northwest, with its Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, housing 
a union catalog of most major libraries in the region and providing 
re f c rencc services and facil i tat ion of inte rlibrary loans both 
within and outside its region. Yet even for this long-established 
Center, budgetary uncertainties make innovative long-range planning 
extremely difficult. The budget of PNBC consists of contributions 
from fi ve States, augmented by some individual library subscriptions 
from British Columbia. The States vary considerably in their methods 
of achieving their contributions: direct state funding, use of 
federal funds in the lorm of LSCA Title III grants, and contributions 
from individual libraries all play a part. The method i> cumbersome 
to administer and uncertain in its results. I believe that we wo u lei 
benefit significantly from direct federal funding of at least a basic 
operating budget for regional resource centers of this kind. 

Many are:^ of the country are not covered by any resource center 
comparable Lo PNBC. At this e e, the development of additional 
union catalogs of a traditional kind would be unrealistic. But there 
still exists a need to develop a comprehensive network of regional 
bibliographic centers equipped to locate rate rials and to refer 
requests to the most appropriate agencies in cr outside of their 
re gions . 

The mod\ rn metropolitan university library shares the problems common 
to all other academic libraries, and has as great a need as ony other tor 
a successful resolution of the four problems to which I have alludeel. But 
it must also meet challenges quite different from those which f ae „ the 
traditional campus institution. Where there are challenges, there are also 
opportunities, and I believe that few urb'*n university libraries have yet 
taken full advantage of these opportunities. 

The traditional university library attends primarily to the needs of 
its immediate constituency - its faculty and students - secure in the 
knowledge that no other group is likely to impose heavy demands on its 
services. It is frequently located in a small and relatively isolated 
community, which is an effective natural barrier against demands from 
potential users not affiliated with the institution. 

The urban university, on the other hand, exists as part of a much 
larger community, which it cannot igaore. If its collections are housed 
on open shelves, they are inevitably available to the entire population 
of the metropolitan area, though the institution may be forced to place 
severe restrictions on their use. The majority of its students may be 
residents of the metropolitan area, so that many of its alumni are likely 
to remain in close proximity to it. They frequertly request the same 
borrowing privileges and other facilities that 4 hey had while students. 
In principle, it would be desirr.ble to b . »«-'. icquesc^, yet few urban 

institutions can afford to let alumni witfr the p:csent generation 

of students for their limited resources. 
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But a rc these- re source - real ly so 1 imitc-cj ? The typica I me- 1 ropo i i tan 
area has numerous academic libraries, both public and private, as well a* 
a major public library service. We can only obtain the fullest u^e of our 
resource^ if we greatly expand the extent of cooperation between such 
institutions. In general, efforts to cooperate have been limited both by 
their librarians 1 preoccupation with the essential needs of their immediate 
constituents and by the- reluctance of the respective governing bodies to 
incur any additional financial burden. For, although the potential savings 
are great, the initial steps in cooperation generally require some additiona 
commitment on the part of one or more of the cooperating institutions. Thu> 
they may fail to take advantage of one of their most significant advantages, 
their proximity to each other, which would enable them to undertake mutually 
beneficial cooperative ventures at a modest cost. Teletype and telecopiers 
can reasonably be used to accelerate data transfer when one does not have 
to calculate long distance line cfiarges. Informal interlibrary loan 
arrangements are possible, by which the user may pick up desired material 
in person at institutions other than his own, and the necessary documenta- 
tion can be forwarded to his own library after he is in possession of his 
material. Shuttle bus services are possible to speed interlibrary loans 
for those users who cannot conveniently visit the lending institution in 
person. And the same shuttle bus should make it possible for a reader to 
return borrowed material to any of the cooperating libraries, no matter whic 
of them owns the material. These are just a few of the most obvious imme- 
diate possibilities. But, if encouraged and developed, they would enable 
us to take a new look at acquisition policies and eliminate much of the 
duplication of infrequently used works which we now regard as necessary 
because of our rigid patte rns of ope ra t ion . 

However, such measures of cooperation are difficult to initiate wht-n 
all of the potential participants are operating on slender budgets and have 
^i'ficuHy in obtaining additional funds for purposes other than those that 
.^em basic U their own institutions. I believe that the solution may be 
in the provision of an incentive by the federal government. 

Just as we need regional resource centers, so also we need metropolitan 
area resource centers. A federal program should he initiated which would 
evaluate the interrelationships of groups <f urban libraries and identify 
the most appropriate liurary in each group to act as the resource center 
for its area. Funds should then be provided, on a regular and predictable 
ba=is, to enable it Lo undertake the responsibility for developing appro- 
priate patterns of service for the group. 

I stress the need for a federal program with good reison. Although 
the funding to initiate cooperative programs ought to be available locally, 
the wide variety of governing bodies involved tends to hinder progress; at 
best it may severely retard and at worst it may absolutely '\tpedc practical 
cooperative measures. An impetus from outside, from Lhe federal level is 
required, supported by funding which, however modest, should be in the 
nature of regular operating support rather than grants of variable 
probabi 1 i ty . 
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My proposal viry perhaps seem unrealistic in view of current a- 
sures to reduce federal spending. But what I recommend is not an 
extravagant new program. On the contrary, my proposal would ensure r-ort 
efficient and more conomical use of our existing resources. The initiaL 
cost need not be very high, but the potential savings arc considerable. 
We could achieve a much higher level of utilization of our library- 
materials, and also open the way for reduction of unnecessary duplication. 
But, more significantly, we would make it much easier for library users 
to obtain needed material quickly and economically. In so doing, we 
should be conserving our human resources, which, though not easily 
susceptible to cost accounting, are certainly our most valuable possession. 



Yours sincerely, 



Frank Rodgcrs 

Director of the Library 
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The strength -Mid success of Calif :r>i n% a r s Library deJeLoi^ent in 
recent years lies in the cooperative concept of the Public Library 
Services Act* The voluntary cooperation in the fjmatlon of larger 
units by the establishment of systems has brought com-nitinent and in- 
volvement from the grass roots level. In my opinion 3 this has made 
it possible for the system concept to succeed in California^ although 
lack of funds has stunted growth and limited achievements* 

*<'y experience in California with the North State System as a 
county librarian j with the Mountain Valley Library System as a co- 
orainator -and in Hew York as a state library consultant f * i'ne 
Division of Library Development erables me to make some first hand 
comparisons of library system development in these two states* The 
more generous funding in iJsw York has created major strengths which 
ure missing in California* 

There is a need for large and diversified backstopping book 
collections which would create adequate resource collections which 
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Alpine County Library 
Auburn - Placer County Library 
El Dorado County Library 
Lincoln Public Library 
Marysville City Library 



Nevada County Library Demonstration 
Rose vi lie Public Library 
Sacromento City - County Library 
Sutter County Library 
Woodland Public Library 
Yolo County Library 
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r^ferenoe and research centers ca>. jl> j^. Tne Infewit'- -r i> : ' »- 
municati n n Network of the fountain Valley L 11 rarj SjStem has "ado it 
possit le tc reprieve information and materials quickly > i\tt the lack 
of i ;ok funds has seriously curtailed insta-it availability of : oaks 
and information. 

California has net been al-le to provide adequate professional 
staff tj utilize the existing resource a and to train the United 
staff in a predominantly rural area to use their full potential fzr 
libiary service. The strength of a cooperative library system lies 
in sharijtg - people, information, and materials. A feu trained 
specialists at a central location can do so much to improve library 
services for a large area. Specialization reduces duplication and 
maximizes the value of library resources. The Information Center of 
the fountain Valley Library System (federally funded) has demonstrated 
the benefits which can he derived from an expert centralized informa- 
tion source. The ground work has been laid with limited staff and 
materials. The backlog of requests which is constantly growing, 
clearly demonstrates the need for the service. 

The establishment of cooperative public library systems has laid 
a strong base upon which adequate library service can be built. The 
willingness of individual librarians and governing boards to Join in 
the network concept has provided the strongest impetus to cooperative 
service. Participatory policy making and management is very time con- 
suming cotd. costlj, but absolutely necessary for effective cooperation. 
Professinal staff is needed to administer the system under the direction 
of the poli j making council composed of member* library directors . 
The efficient day to day operation of system services as well as the 
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prefer 1 fc7zafc systems may grow and ^rjsrer, adequate feacra~ jstJ s^at: 
reittt/APJ events must be made to then. 

A major unmet need exists also in service to tk^ econor icallj 
ana educationally deprived, non-English speaking and ether groups 
wh~ traditionally have not used the public library. Libraries have 
Lacked the skill ana the staff to seek cut these whos* information 
need is great, out who are not accustomed to the services which 
could be provided by a library. Public libraries will have to de- 
termine how best to alter their traditional services and resources 
to attract the new potential user/reader. It .rill be necessary to 
employ skilled specialists to seek out these who need void wattt ser- 
vices and to provide trained staff, materials , and facilities to 
satisfy iJieir needs. The task of identifying , locating and serving 
thes- groups is so enormously costly that adequate state and federal 
funding must be provided. 

I believe that lib n,es have learned that they must cooperate 
and share resources and knowledge in order to survive. The Library 
Services and Construction Act and the Public Library Services Act 
funds have demonstrated the effectiveness of joint action. Although 
appropriations have been meager, the achievements have been note- 
worthy. California 9 s cooperative approach has been successful, ' n ut 
it cannot continue unless adequate federal and state funds become 
available. It is not realistic to expect local funds to support 
the extension of library services from one jurisdiction for the bene- 
fit of its neighbor. 1 believe that California has a workable law 
and the vision and ability to create total library service for all 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony to tht. National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science on the cooperative library 
schemes in California and whether they can serve as a national model. 

The following testimony points out three weaknesses in the development of 
the library cooperat ivejjfiif California: (1) the lack of state financial 
support; (2) the lack of any useful measures to evaluate the benefits and 
costs of cooperation; and (3) the lack of identification of user and po- 
tential user needs. Although these weaknesses are not necessarily unique 
to California, they do raise some questions as to whether the California 
plan should serve as a national model. 

Development of Library Cooperation 

The development of organized library cooperation in California has been 
almost completely in the public library arena. Although the history of 
California systems can be traced back to the very strong county library 
structure, the necessary impetus towards interlibrary cooperation came 
with the first federal monies in 1956 when the Library Services Act was 
passed. Subsequently the California Public Library Commission issued 
the Wight report in 1959 which pointed out the weaknesses in public li- 
braries in the state and recommended that "smaller libraries co-ordinate 
their resources for the benefit of all..." The report also called for 
financial support from the state government to provide an incentive for 
the development of systems. In 1963 the Public Library Services Act (PLSA) 
was passed in California and the state government provided $800,000 for 
System support. This is the basic legislation under which library systems 
operate today. 

Almost concurrent with the passage of this legislation was the develop- 
ment of a master plan for library services in California. This plan has 
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undergone revision since 1962 and the latest version was promulgated in 
1972 as The Cali fornia Library Network: A Master Plan . 

The following comments and thoughts on the library cooperative schemes 
in California will use these two documents (PLSA and the Master Plan) as 
the basis for discussion. 

Finance 

All the best intentions for developing interlibrary cooperation ulti- 
mately will rest on the financial support available. The PLSA provides 
for state support up to ten percent of the "total operating expenditures 
of all the public libraries of the state from funds received from local 
sources". In fiscal year 1972-73 if the full percentage limitation had 
been appropriated, public library systems would have received over ten 
and a half million dollars. They received $800,000. It is clear that 
state support to public library systems has been inadequate Prefer to 
Tabl^ 1) and continues :.o be inadequate. This lack of support has placed 
an extraordinary strain on local libraries desiring to participate in sys- 
tems and has resulted in minimal services. Systems cannot hope to pro- 
vide new or expanded services and are fortunate if they can continue their 
present services at a viable level. The conclusion is that the structure 
of state financial support for the library cooperative schemes in California 
should not ser e as a national model. 

As for local library support to systems very little useful data is avail- 
able for comparative purposes. Tne reporting of this data is not stand- 
ardized, the services contracted for are not always comparable, and sta- 
tistics on in-kind services are poorly maintained, if kept at all. This 
again is an area which requires greater understanding of the useful meas- 
ures of individual library support and a standardization of definition 
and data collection* 

Much study also remains to be done to identify the benefits that accrue 
to a local library from direct support of system services. A library ad- 
ministrator can more readily analyze the benefits and effectiveness of 
centralized acquisitions, cataloging and processing versus local effort in 
these areas. The administrator cannot easily measure the benefits of ex- 
tended interlibrary loan and reference services. While these problems are 
not unique to the California scene, they do impact on the level of local 
library effort and support to systems in California. 

Obj ec tives 

The objectives of cooperative library systems in California are assumec to 
be the objectives of The California Library Network: A Master Plan . This 
plan "aims to strengthen, organize, and exploit the total recorded iv r rm~ 
ation resource in the universal public interest." It also states that "co- 
operative library systems and networks are essential for the strengthening 
of communications among libraries, the orderly sharing o^ resources and 
services, the exploitation of new technologies, the consolidation or cjordin 
ation of such technical processes as cataloging, and experimentation with 
new state-wide patterns of service." These objectives are very general and 
some may be the source of confusion in direction and implementation at the 
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system level and perhaps the network level. 

One must ask to what extent have the needs of the various publics been 
identified and translated into specific new or expanded services? Most 
systems tend to provide the same services - often a otepped-up version of 
existing services at a greater cost. For example, interlibrary loan serv- 
ice is the one service most often up-graded through telecommunication media, 
delivery services, etc. If the objective is to make library resources 
available to a user regardless of his political jurisdictional lines, and 
at a reduced direct personal cost to him, systems are doing a good job. 
But at what cost and at what loss to the non-user of interli ry loan 
service who could benefit from a different kin^ of library er rt? Another 
view of this concentration on interlibrary loan service is the pioposed 
intertype library network which will include academic and special libraries. 
If this network is developed it will serve an even more limited public 
market at a greater cost. Basically, the point being made is that the de- 
velopment of services towards more sophisticated interlibrary loan and ref- 
erence services may tend to serve the total population in an inverse way. 
The proposed expenditure of monies for the intertype library network will 
result in expanded and extended library system service to a more limited 
clientele such as the researcher, the businessman, the advanced student* 

At the same time this intertype library network is being proposed, there 
appears to be minimal state-wide support for the development of the biblio- 
graphic tools that will provide the keys to the identification and location 
of resources* It is interesting to note that an organized effort ( Inf o) to 
develop a clearinghouse for resource identification and location failed to 
acquire the financial support of the State Library and individual library 
membership. Without the requisite finding tools will the proposed inter" 
type network be able to provide a cost-effective service? 

In summary, it is suggested the objectives of cooperative library schemes 
require much more thought and analysis* The benefits that can be derived 
from system services should be identified and the costs for providing them 
measured. The segments of the community to benefit fror systems should be 
identified and should be provided with an opportunity to determine the types 
of services offered* To continue to build layers of interlibrary loan and 
reference services without determining who will berefit from these services 
and at what cost may result in a negative reaction to public library systems. 

Structure 

There are essentially two structures of library systems in California at 
the local or foundation level - the single library system and the multi- 
library system* On top of this basic structure are varying layers of struc- 
tures and services* These include systems which cooperate with other systems, 
third and fourth level reference and information services, State Library ref- 
erence cervices, and intertype library structures* The hierarchy of refer- 
ence service is well planned and logical using the larger libraries for sup- 
port* The intertype library structure does not appear to be J ?veloped along 
any pattern although the proposed intertype library network may change this. 

Presently library systems are encouraged to form intertype library cooper- 
ative schemes and they may be developed according to local needs* While 
this type of "local needs 11 approach resulted in the development of the public 
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library systems, it would appear more useful and efficient at this time to 
attempt to provide guidelines and objectives to further intertype libraiy 
development. 



Sincerely, 

> / 
v / 



Cec ? .ly J. Surace 
System Coordinator 

/ 
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THE PRESERVATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 



The majority of research librarians are aware of the critical condition o r library 
materials in research library collections. However, the full impact of this 
deterioration and of the potential benefit of remedial measures are not fully 
appreciated by other members of the library and information science communities. 

The books and periodicals published between 1900 and 1966 will be so weak when 
they are sixty years old that we will not be able to rebind them by conventional 
methods. When these same books are 100 years old, their leaves will be so 
embrittled that we will not be able to read them without causing damage. The 
condition of books published before 1900 is also grim, but we lack precise data 
on which to make accurate predictions. 

The chemistry of paper deterioration and the mpthods of book preservation are 
sufficiently advanced that librarians cai anticipate stabilization methods and make 
plans for their application to library collections. One feasible low-unit-cost 
method of book preservation, described in the publications on the attached list of 
references, treats the principal causes of paper deterioration and greatly extends 
the life of paper in books. This method has been sufficiently well-characterized 
to justify a pilot plant investigation. 

A routine pilot plant investigation of this method would, however, provide only 
the engineering data required to establish the facilities which would be needed to 
treat the collections of our research libraries. A modest amount of additional 
research in combining preservation and strengthening treatments could improve 
both library and educational services by reducing their operating costs. The 
equipment envisioned for such preservation and strengthening treatments could also 
be easily adapted for drying books wet during floods and fires. 

We have invested immense sums of money in research to improve library technology. 
Relatively little attention has been given to the methods for preserving Library 
materials, the data base for both library and information science. The ability 
to locate information will have little value if the information itself is not 
available because the base on which it was written has deteriorated beyond use. 
The problem of preserving library collections warrants increased attention and 
financial support . 
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Publications on The Deterioration and Preservation of Library Materials 
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Richard Daniel Sm'.th 



"Paper Deacidif ication: A Preliminary Report, 11 Library Quarterly (October 1966), 
36: 273-92. 

"Guidelines for Preservation," Special Libraries (May-June 1968), 59: 346-52. 

"Paper Impermanence as a Consequence of pH and Storage Conditions," Library 
Quarterly (April 1969), 39: 153-95. 

"New Approaches to Preservation," Library Quarterly (January 1970), 40: 139-71. 
Also published in Deterioration and Preservation of Library Materials , 
edited by Howard W. Winger and Richard Daniel Smith, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1970. 

"The Extension of Book Life," Library Binder (December 1970), 18: 36-40. 

m 

"The Nonaqueous Deacidif icat ion of J'aper and Books," Unpublished Ph.D. 

dissertation, Graduate Library School, The University of Chicago, December 
1970. (The abstract of this dissertation was published in American Archivist 
(January 1971), 34: 75-76; ana Tappi (May 1971), 54: 787-88. Microfilm and 
xerox copies of the dissertation may be purchased from the Department of 
Photoduplication, Regenstein Library, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60637. 

"Restoration of Records," Records Management Quarterly (July 1971), 5: 27. 

"Maps: Their Deterioration and Preservation," Special Libraries (February 1972), 
63: 59-68. 

Preserving Cellulosic Materials Through Treatment with Alkylene Oxides . U.S. 

Patent No. 3,676,055. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Patent Office, July 11. 1972 

Treatment of Cellulosic Materials . U.S. Patent No. 3,676,182. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Patent Office, July 11, 1972. 

Treatment of Cellulosic Materials . Canadian Patent No. 911,111. Ottawa: Canadian 
Patent Office, October 3, 1972. 

"A Comparison of Paper in Identical Copies of Bcoks from the Lawrence University, 
The Newberry, and the New York Public Libraries," Restaurator, Supplement 
No. 2, in press. 
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,t view: the special library in the met rupul i tan area; its ,ser patterns 
and how well these user needs are being met. 

Relationship with Existing Public and Academic Libraries 

Must special libraries have in-depth collections in their own subject 
areas, in varying degrees of strength; all oust draw upon the larger 
col lectio. iS of the public and academic libraries tor thus.* sub jet t ^ 
outside these specialties. 

Therefore it is of the utmost concern that these larger libraries be as 
strong as possible, and that these materials be readily accessible. As 
an increasing number of university and pubLi^ libraries experience 
budget ^uts, the st rength of these collections 1.; r hreat ened . As we 
reported to the Washington State Commission on libraries meeting in 
Yakima on October 7, 1972, wc are prepa.ed to support any legislation 
which actively supports or promotes these libraries. A particular 
concern is the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center (PNBCJ, which 
provides the major switching operation in this area. Streamlining of 
their operations has been of great help in the past vear. 

Accessibility has been enhanced by implementation of the SC\N (State 
Area Controlled Network) which enables member libraries to contact 
*ny library in the state, and through Olympia's WATS line, any in the 
i'. S. While not many special libraries are tied in to this network, 
this service is available through the public libraries. Seattle 
Public Library has a part-time librarian who handles requests from 
larger firms in the area, and expedites items to them. We would 
like to see more of this at other public and academic libraries. 

Relationships between Special Librari es 

One ot the major concerns of local special libraries is iocating material 
in other libraries. In the metropolitan area, materials often arc- 
located informally through telephore calls, and a high degree ot 
cooperation exists. While the state library has been working diligently 
on union lists of periodicals of major libraries in Washington (the 
initial phase is completed, with lists of titles; holdings to be 
completed later;, the special libraries in Seattle have never had a 
list ot holdings of their own member libraries. One was started several 
years ago, but manpower requirements and problems of standardization 
prevented its completion. 

an active group of libraries in the downtown Vancouver (B.C.) area 
informally organized last year to produce a iist of their holding;. 
Partially funded by one of the larger member companies, they produced 
a computer print-out ot each libraries' titles. This has helped 
immensely in locating hard-to-find sources. The need exists for a 
comparable list in the Seattle area. 
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Potential L'sers - Firms without Special Libraries 



There are numerous firms in the larger cities of Lhe Pacific Northwest 
that are ot sufficient size to support, and indeed need, special libraries 
but which have no service, other than perhaps some materials or;ani,.ed 
and handled by a clerk cr someone with no library training. Such needs 
are kn^wn through requests coming into public libraries or special 
1 ibraries . 

Obviousl) the needs of management and staff in these firms are not 
being meL, or only partially. Needs and opportunities exist t or 
promotion of the special library concept to firms lacking libraries, 
and to those tirms where support of an existing library is inadequate. 
A similar situation exists in some public agencies. 

As part of the continuing effort to increase the number of special 
libraries in this area, the local chapter of S.L.A. is attempting to 
start a speaker's bureau, which could furnish to lucal firms and 
organizations information as to the specialized functions and potential 
of Lhe special library. We also provide, as stipulated by national 
S.L.A., a one-day free consultation to any firm considering starting 
jr improving a special library. 

Special Librarians as Information Specialists 

Continuing education is a majcr concern to special librarians in the 
Pacific Northwest. Few opportunities are currently available through 
the local library schools and universities. The Chapter has in recent 
years held annual workshops for it^ members, in an effort to help fill 
this gap* This has helped, but is not sufticent to keep members 
abreast of new developments in computer usage, microprint, otc. Y.e 
hope that more types of seminars or courses, and especially at 
reasonable cost, will be available in the future. 

Submitted by: 




Diana Carey 
President-elect 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt , Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
1717 K Street, , Suite 601 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr, Burkhardt: 

In response to vour request I an submitting a statement to vour Com- 
mission rer,ardin<> the problems of health sciences information services 
in Alaska. I an grateful to be niven the opportunity to do so. 

Librarv and information services have become an indispensable part of 
Anerican life. When health sciences information is involved the natter 
becones a rather serious one, for it touches direct lv on the nhvsical 
and nental well beint> of the population. The communication of neu 
knowledge to the practitioner and others em*a£ed in health care is of 
vital importance. Lack of such information affects the qualitv cf 
care rendered. The accident of c,eo£raphic location should have no 
bearing on access to or availability of biomedical information , vet it 
cannot be claimed that this is so, despite recent, significant improve- 
ments resuKinft from the development of a national biomedical communi- 
cations network under the auspices of the National Librarv of Medicine. 

Alaska's problem, essentially, is that of rural or small town regions, 
hospitals are uniformly small. These facilities cannot under anv cir- 
cumstances provide adequate librarv services, except at prohibitive 
cost per individual health professional. Even the cost required to 
make minor improvements, such as the hiring of a half-time clerical in- 
dividual and the acquisition of a few hundred current books and a lim- 
ited number of health sciences iournals, is hign and may not vield the 
best return for the investment. 

Lack of adequate biomedical information resources is onlv part of the 
problem. The establishment of an adequate health sciences librarv by 
no means automatically results in its full use bv those for whom it 
was intended. The busy practitioner has little time to ferret out 
the information he needs. Usuai±v it is but a small percentage of 
those who need information who either are willing or able to obtain 
it themselves. For this reason it is important to studv user require- 
ments and look into alternate systems for the deliverv of health sci- 
ences information, esneciallv those made possible through recent tech- 
nological advances. 
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Some user needs are self-evident. Biomedical information nust be rele- 
vant, provided when needed, and renuire little time involvement on the 
part of the requester other than the actual reading of (listening to, 
viewing of, respectively) the material in question. It was on the ba- 
sis of these assumptions that biomedical information services to the 
health professional in Alaska have been developed. One central resource 
center in the state provides essentially all services. Requesters need 
not come to the Center and search for information, unless thev specif- 
ically desire it. 

The services have found wide acceptance among health professionals. 
Eighty percent of the State's phvsicians use the librarv. The annual 
document rate per physician is approximately 100 documents. Other health 
professionals, nurses, (including public health nurses) pharmacists, hos- 
pital administrators, relv heavilv on the Center for their informational 
needs . 

The relatively small Center staff (two professional, four full time* and 
two part time clerical individuals) can provide extensive services to 
many hundreds of users. The limit of potential services certainlv has 
not been reach at the present time. Yet, the annual operating cost of 
the Center is below the amount which would be required to staff each 
Alaskan hospital library with a half-time person inexperienced in librarv 
science. In actual practice, few Alaskan hospitals could afford to hire 
a half-time library clerk, nor can thev support the central librarv in 
any meaningful way. 

Thus the question of financial support for the Center alwavs has been 
a difficult one. Mainly supported by the U. S. Public Health Service 
for whose Indian Health Service Hospitals the Center was initially es- 
tablished, HMP support provided the additional funds needed to enlarge 
the operation on a statewide basis. 

This year it has been possible, due to the efforts of Alaska's health 
professionals, to obtain Alaska State support for the Center to replace 
the RMP support which could no longer continue. It was possible to de- 
monstrate to legislators that the presence of the biomedical informa^ 
tion Center is of potential benefit to the population. 

Throughout the years during which the Center's services have been de- 
veloped there has been a special concern by all those directlv involved, 
that fees for services should not be established. It was feared that 
such action might seriouslv impede the flow of health information. The 
health professional must have access to the best available biomedical in- 
formation and should not be confronted with a decision to buv or not to 
buy such services. 
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It certainly is important that everv effort should be made to deter- 
mine thr most economical methods in which biomedical information can 
be made readilv available to all clinicians and others in the health 
care fields, nc tnatter how remotely located thev mav be. 

At the sane time it should be recognized that these information ser- 
vices are vital and should be supported through federal and state 
funds where this is needed. 



Sincerely, 



Ursula ?. Strash 
Director 



LMVKksrn o! Washington 
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Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt : 



I am honored by your invitation to submit written testimony for the official 
record of the National Commission on Libraries and Informaton Science. 

1 shall restrict my remarks to that sphere of librarianship which relates 
most closely to my responsibilities as Director of a Regional Medical Li- 
brary rather than as Assistant Director of Libraries for Health Sciences 
at the University of Washington, since the Director of Libraries will sub- 
mit his own testimony. I would only remark that the chronic underfunding 
of academic libraries and the declining ratio of the budget of these li- 
braries in relation to the budget of the institutions whose activities they 
support plays a significant role for the service of a Regional Medical Li- 
brary which, like ours, is based on a campus and uses the library's resources 
as its base of operation. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act, including the Regional Medical Library 
Program, was passed by the Congress in the belief that improved information 
services were necessary for professionals in the health sciences in their 
pursuit of improving the health of the nation. 

Speaking only from the experience of the Pacific Northwest Regional Health 
Sciences Library it is a matter of record that a number of successes Have 
been achieved even though funds were limited. Basic services were provided: 
interlibrary loan (document delivery), reference service, MEDLARS, AIM-TWX 
and MEDLINE, and very active consulting support. Towards the latter part of 
the four years during which the Regional Library has been in existence it 
was possible to de:entralize to a limited extent the provision of these basic 
operations, including access to computerized data bases. 



Resources have however not been sufficient to take advantage of what sound 
planning can demonstrate as being feasible. The Biomedical .Communications 
Network, even though it is the most advanced of its kind, is still at a 
rudimentary level - entry is frequently cumbersome and performance inadequate. 
Some of the ways in which nodes of this network might be of assistance have 
been l.nown all along and means developed by technology for information trans- 
fer have become increasingly familiar. Funding, however, for the utilization 
of such capabilities has been scarce, and, if at all, appears to be provided 
on an ad hoc basis. It would seem therefore that a desideratum for a national 
effort in this direction would lie in the generout, support for the develop- 
ment of a critically evaluated plan developed by a tisk force broadly repre- 
sentative of providers and users, as well as of various parts of the country. 
In order to give permanence to this enterprise whose magnitude appears to be 
beyond the financial resources of any one funding source a partnership should 
be created consisting of Federal and state agencies and professional organi- 
zations . 

There is need for better support for Federal agencies, primarily the National 
Library of Medicine, so that they may be in a position to speed up and ex- 
tend access to resource centers and data bases on a national scale to infor- 
mation dissemination efforts such as those of the National Cancer Bureau and 
the Heart and Lung Institutes, and even to such international programs as 
that of the International Cancer Research Data Bank. In general it will be 
necessary to assure information services support to Federal programs in the 
field of health to an extent beyond that visible at this time. 

In addition, plans to be developed have to take into account the needs of in- 
formation services on the local, e.g., state level, and the articulation of 
the lower level of the network. Here it is important that recognition by 
state government of its responsibilities toward support in this area be fol- 
lowed by cooperative ventures of government and user associations. 

To the extent that recent experiences can be guides to what may be required 
to reach the objectives of adequate information service it is possible to 
assert that, particularly in the Far West, an early determination has to be 
made regarding the payment of line charges to connect to such indispensable 
networks as Tymshare. Even more fundamental than dependable access to net- 
works is perhaps the adequate support of the institutions providing service 
for both the collections as well as personnel. 

Another all important issue which should concern the Coiamission is the real 
threat to the free and easy access to information which is the goal of the 
Regional Medical Libraries, the Biomedical Communications Network, anu, in- 
deed all libraries and information centers posed by the Williams and Wilkins 



copyright suit. I would hope that the Commission would speak out against 
the danger of further depletion of the meager resources of libraries and 
of the restriction of the channels of conuiuni cation and support the task 
of having a new copyright law passed which takes into account the social 
needs connected with information dissemination and which will retain the 
"fair-use" doctrine. 

Sincerely, 

*' V , i t 

Gerald J. Oppenheimer, Director 
Pacific Northwest Regional 
Health Sciences Library 

Assistant Director of Libraries 
for Health Sciences 
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To: Frederick H. burkhardt, Chairman 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science 

From: O. James Werner, Libra* " 
San Liego County Law 

Subject: Current Problems and Suggestions of Needs of 
County Law Libraries in California 



The views and suggestions set forth here are based 
largely upon discussions 1 have had with other county law 
librarians. Had I been allowed more time for preparation 
of this statement I feel sure that it would have incorpor- 
ated more ideas that might be of interest to your commission. 
Although I contacted each county law librarian in California 
and invited his comments, the time available was too short 
to obtain more than a small sample of opinion. I did, 
however, have the advantage of past discussions with other 
county law librarians to guide me in making the suggestions 
that follow. 

Funding California County Law Libraries 
The need that is most frequently voiced by ccunty law 
librarians in this state is for a more adequate method of 
funding county law libraries. The present method whereby all 
funds for salaries and books come from a portion of filing 
fees in civil cases does not provide enough funds for 
adequate book collections or full-service library staffing 
in all but the heaviest populated counties. Although the thinly 
populated counties sometimes receive allocations from county 
taxes to supplement their fee income, such allocations are 
at the discretion of the county boards of supervisors and 
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cannot be relied upon. As a result, smaller county law 
libraries often have to discontinue subscriptions and loose- 
leaf services that depend upon long-range committment of 
b. ok funds, and they cannot afford to have full-time 
librarians, let alone professionally trained librarians. 
In many cases clerks of the court or judges 1 secretaries 
must act as part-time librarians of such law libraries. 

A first step that could be taken by your commission 
would be a strong recommendation to the legislators of 
California to change the law governing county law libraries 
so as to broaden the base of financial support. This could 
be done by writing into the law a requirement that each 
county supplement the fee income of its law library so that 
the library's annual income for books and salaries should be" 
a reasonable minimum, such as the minimum that the Association 
of American Law Schools sets for libraries of law schools 
that wish tc receive its accreditation. In my opinion a 
reasonable minimum figure for book budgets would be $20,000 
a year (the AALS minimum was $40,000 in December 1966 anu 
has since been increased) and a reasonable minimum for 
salaries would be $9,000 to $12,000 a year, enough to obtain 
the services of a full-time librarian, hopefully a professionally 
trained librarian. Such a total minimum annual budget of 
$32,000 would have to be adjusted by later legislation as 
conditions changed, but a provision in the law for the min- 
imum budget would facilitate future adjustments, which would 
be easier to effect than trying to obtain supplemental funds 
from each county's board of supervisors each year, as must 
now be done in thinly populated counties. 

As an alternative to the above recommendation, I would 



suggest that your commission at least recommend that a study 
be made by state legislators, together with attorneys and 
law librarians, to determine the be,T vay to improve the 
presently inadequate method of financing the county law 
libraries of this state. Since county law libraries are 
used by the judiciary, the bar, county officials and the 
general public, it does not seem unreasonable to commit 
county tax funds to provide library service in those cases 
where court fees are inadequate. 
Regional Storage Libraries 

County law libraries, like other research libraries, 
have need of certain legal publications only on an in- 
frequent basis, although when they are needed by a researcher 
they are just as important as other works that are used 
continuously. Such publications cannot be afforded by the 
average county law library, and the handful of large county 
law libraries that can afford them could better utilize 
their funds if they did not duplicate each others purchases 
of lesser used materials. Cne answer to this problem is the 
establishment of regional depository libraries - perhaps one 
in northern California and one in southern California - where 
all law libraries could send their lesser used publications 
and which could be supported on an "ability to pay" basis by 
the law libraries of the region. The depository library would 
also purchase new materials unlikely to be in heavy use. 
Such a depository library would be the proper place to hold 
microform materials that are not heavily used. It could send 
to borrowing libraries hard copy printed from the microforms, 
or it could send the microform itself in cases where many 
pages are needed. Such a depository could make available 



microform materials that most county law libraries cannot 
afford to purchase: such things as the records and briefs of 
the United States Supreme Court, briefs of the Courts of Appeal 
and Supreme Court of California (discussed more fully below), 
the Federal Register . legislative histories of acts of Congress, 
the United States Statutes at Large , and other large sets of 
lesal publications. 

Communications Network 

Some county law librarians believe that a greater 
effort should be made to establish better and faster com- 
ntunication between the county law libraries, as well as 
with other libraries in the state. The need to obtain from 
another library materials lacking in their own libraries can 
not* be met most quickly through use of a telephone rr quest, 
and less quickly by mail requests. However, the cost of long 
distance telephone calls probably deters many of the needy 
smaller libraries from making frequent telephone requests. 
The least that should be done to improve interlibrary com- 
munication, and thus improve the service of all county law 
libraries, is to make a study of the alternative means of 
communication, with a comparison of the costs. It may be 
found that the cost of a statewide teletype network or WATS line 
would be less than all the long distance calls that are now 
made by all state libraries, including county law libraries. 
Certainly a speedier way to obtain copies of legal materials 
from other libraries would be to use facsimile transmission 
equipment that works in conjunction with the telephone, but 
again the costs and feasibility ought to be studied prior to 
any definite recommendation. On the other hand, the net 
result of such studies might well show that the potential 



number of requests for interlibrary loans in total are not 
great enough to warrant any communications network other 
than the existing long distance telephone system and that 
the telephone is not being fully utilized in view of the funds 
presently available to county law libraries. As with most 
of the problems discussed, better funding of the smaller 
libraries would meet this problem by encouraging smaller 
libraries to use the telephone more to satisfy their inter* 
library borrowing. 

Microfilming State Briefs 

Briefs filed in the California Courts of Appeal and the 
California Supreme Court are valuable research materials for 
lawyers, but the printed briefs are available only in twelve 
law libraries in the state, six of which are county law 
libraries. The obvious way to make state briefs available 
to all county law libraries would be to microfilm them at 
the source: that is, have them microfilmed by the clerks of 
the California appellate courts. The older briefs, of course, 
would have to be microfilmed from one of the existing 
collections. A complete collection of printed briefs covers 
more than 4,500 linear feet of shelving. Microfilming of 
briefs would make it possible for the smaller county law 
libraries to have broad coverage of California briefs with- 
out exhausting their limited space. A strong recommendation 
for such a program by your commission would be most helpful 
and persuasive to the legislative and judicial officers who 
can authorize such a program and can provide the funds for 
it. 1 have just proposed to the twenty largest law libraries 
In the state a co-operative program to microfilm old and 
current California briefs, but the response has been less 



than encouraging because of the cost each library would 
have to bear: over $9,000 a piece for old briefs and over 
$600 a piece per year for current briefs. 

Unless new legislation provides for reasonable min- 
imum budgets for county law libraries, it would probably 
be necessary to provide grants to the smaller county law 
libraries for the purchase of microform reader-printers 
if they are to take advantage of microfilmed brief s # 
Today a reader- printer costs about $1,600 and can be pur- 
chased with coin operation attachments that collect charges 
to cover the cost of operation and recoup the original cost 
of the equipment. 

State Administrative Codes and Attorney-General Opinions 
Another legal research tool that is greatly missed by 
the patrons of county and other law libraries is a code of 
administrative regulations for each of the fifty states. 
Although California and some of the other large or progressive 
states do have their regulations organized into codes that 
are kept up to date and have useful indexes, most states have 
not been able to produce administrative codes. Commercial 
legal publishers are not interested in editing and publish- 
ing such materials unless there is what they consider a 
satisfactory market for their sale, and that usually means 
they want to publish administrative codes only for the 
populous states, which arc generally the states that have 
taken it upon themselves to publish administrative codes 
through their state printer, or by contracting the work on 
a bid basis. 

Considering the great practical impact that state regu- 
lations have upon the lives of all citizens, something must 



be done to stimulate the codification and thorough indexing 
of state regulations, as well as establishing a continuous 
program to update the codes so they will contain all regu- 
lations of general application currently in force. Public 
or private grants may be the most effective way to launch 
such publishing ventures in all the states that now lack 
administrative codes. Lack of funds has been the usual 
excuse for failing to produce such codes to date, and as 
a result lawyers and the public must piece together the 
regulatory structure by requesting specific regulations 
from the state agencies or relying upon commercial loose- 
leaf services that cover some, but not all, of the subject 
areas of the law 

The situation in regard to the publication of the opinions 
of state attorneys-general is not as urgent as that for state 
regulations, but many states do not publish attorney-general 
opinions, or they merely distribute photocopies of opinions 
as they are rendered on an unsystematic basis. The least that 
should be done is to make the opinions available on microfilm 
and to produce n cumulative index for each state. As is true 
in California, some states that have been publishing attorney- 
general opinions in bound volumes have not published the 
opinions that were rendered in the early years. Those op- 
inions in most cases are available in the files of the state 
attorney-general and could be put on microfilm if funds were 
available for the project. 

Continuing Education of Law Library Trustees 
The boards of law library trustees in some counties of 
this state seem to have rather bizarre ideas as to their 
duties and responsibilities, as well as to the duties and 



and responsibilities of their law librarians. I have heard 
reports of boards of trustees trying to abdicate their 
responsibilities to other officers of the county and dis- 
pensing with the regular meetings required by the statutes 
that govern county law libraries. In some counties there is 
genuine doubt as to what trustees are supposed to do as 
compared with what the librarian should be doing. 

One suggestiong that has come forward regarding this 
situation is a program of conferences or institutes for the 
benefit of county law library trustees in which the distinct 
functions of trustees and librarians could be discussed and 
clarified. Certainly the experience of librarians and long 
time trustees of the best run county law libraries should be 
shared with those trustees who may be new to the job or who 
serve in counties that are disadvantaged financially or in 
other ways. The law librarians already have a forum through 
which they can share their problems and experience - the 
American Association of Law Libraries and its regional and 
local chapters - but there is not presently a comparable 
organization for the benefit of the county law library 
trustees. I think that a recommendation in this area by your 
commission might well stimulate and support efforts to ini- 
tiate such a program. 

Continuing Education of County Law Librarians 
Although the law librarians of the state have a forum 
for interchanging ideas 9 the professional meetingsare usually 
attended more by librarians from the academic law libraries, 
the largest law firm libraries and the large county law 
libraries. I suspect the poor attendance by librarians 
from the smaller county l^w libraries is due to the fact 



that they are usually personswith no professional train- 
ing and they are not provided with travel expense funds that 
they would need in view of their modest salaries. Many 
law librarians feel that the quality of county law library 
service would be improved considerably if a program could 
be launched for the continuing education of county law 
librarians. The vehicle for such education could be an 
annual or semiannual seminar to which all county law 
librarians would be invited. One seminar could be state- 
wide and the other regional, again perhaps a northern sem- 
inar and a southern one. But to encourage wiae attendance 
it would be halpful if the boards of trustees would show 
their interest in improving their librarians' effective- 
ness by providing funds in their library budgets to cover 
travel and hotel expenses for the two meetings each year. 
The meetings could be organized through the regional 
chapters of the American Association of Law Libraries in 
order not to create an additional overlapping library 
organization just for the purpose of the seminars. The 
problems of county law libraries are almost different 
enough from other law libraries to justify a separate 
organization of county law librarians, but staying within 
the larger, more heterogeneous group of law librarians has 
definite advantages too and provides the possibility for a 
wider exchange of ideas and personal contacts that can 
enrich each librarian *s experience and make him more 
effective in his own library. 



